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At  length  a  sailor  mounted  aloft,  and 
hailed  Indostan  the  Paradise  of  Love. 
The  whole  crew  shouted  for  pleasure,  but 
none  felt  such  delight  as  the  spirited  Ca- 
milla :  she  saw  the  coast  of  liberty.  Even 
in  England  she  had  been  free,  for  there 
are  no  shackles  for  a  mind  superior  to  pre- 
judice ;  but  her  conduct  there  had  been 
rather  tolerated  than  approved.  She  was 
too  convinced  of  the  justice  of  her  rights 
to  sacrifice  them  to  the  caprices  of  those 
B  2 
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around  her,  yet  Camiilla  desired  the  esteem 
and  approbation  of  her  neighbors.  The 
child,  wh^ch  she  bore  in  her  arms,  would 
in  England  have  shut  every  door  against 
her;  here  it  was  a  recommendation,  a 
passport  from  the  hands  of  nature.  The 
good  will  of  a  damsel  is  praiseworthy,  yet 
she  i«  only  a  volunteer  for  maternity  ;  but 
a  mother  is  already  crowned  with  laurels 
in  the  service  of  her  country.  Camilla 
pressed  the  child  of  love  to  her  bosom, 
and  felt  in  all  its  purity  the  joy  of  a 
mother. 

The  vessels  in  Calicut  harbor  saluted 
the  Prince  and  announced  his  return  to 
his  maternal  country.  Firnos  landed 
amid  the  acclamations  of  his  countrymen  ; 
but  both  his  grandmother  and  his  uncle 
were  at  Virnapore. 

The  high  steward  waited  on  the  Prince 
to  congratulate  him  ;  he  could  not  believe 
his  eyes;  the  sufferings  of  his  nephew  in 
Britain  and  his  long  confinement  had  so 
altered  him  ;  yet  it  is  he,  it  is  the  son  of 
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his  sister  Rolida.  The  old  baron  falls  on 
his  neck  ;  NalJor  inquires  after  his  mother, 
'•  Is  she  living  ?"  A  tear  stood  in  his 
uncle's  eye ;  he  remained  silent,  but  alas, 
the  tear  was  an  answer. 

While  the  carriage  was  preparing,  Fir- 
nos  ran  to  the  hotel  of  his  beloved  Mitila, 
whom  he  once  had  preferred  to  all  his 
school-fellows  at  Romoran,and  whose  image 
had  so  often  occurred  to  him  during  his 
long  absence  and  sweetened  the  ennui  of 
two  voyages ;  but  he  was  disappointed  ; 
the  day  before  she  had  departed  for  her 
maternal  seat,  where  a  family  feast  was  to 
be  celebrated  on  the  birthday  of  her  great 
grandmother  Medusa. 

'^  But,  my  dear  Prince,"  said  tlie  good 
old  courtier  to  Firnos  as  he  returned  to  the 
palace,  "  have  you  heard  no  account  of 
your  illustrious  mother  ?  Must  the  land 
be  clothed  in  mourning  and  no  beam  of 
hope  to  dry  our  tears  ?  The  venerable 
Samorina  is  on  the  point  of  death,  if  per- 
haps she  has  not  already  ended  a  life  em- 
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bittered  by  the  loss  of  so  many  promising 
children.  The  bulletin  of  last  night  said 
that  Rofa  had  but  a  few  hours  to  live. 
Heaven  knows  what  pubHc  calamity 
awaits  us,  and  yet  nothing  can  persuade 
the  people  of  her  danger.  The  high- 
priest  of  Calicut  died  last  month.  You 
know  how  he  was  respected,  almost  idol- 
ized by  the  nation ;  and  really  he  was 
worthy  of  its  love.  The  report  has  spread, 
though  certainly  destitute  of  all  foundation, 
that  he  on  his  death-bed  prophecied  that 
Rofa  should  close  her  eyes  in  the  arms  of 
her  successor.  The  Samorina  cannot  for- 
bear smiling  at  the  idea,  yet  nothing 
would  shake  the  belief  of  the  people.-^ 
But,  Prince,  lose  not  a  moment,  drive 
with  full  speed,  you  may  still  receive 
her  benediction."  Firnos  and  Camilla 
mounted  the  carriage. 

On  their  arrival  at  Virnapore  the 
citizens  were  walking  in  silent  groups 
about  the  palace-yard.  They  assembled 
round  the  carriage,  and  saw  the  hereditary 
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they  cried^  and  pressed  with  eagerness  to 
open  the  carriage  door.  The  Prince  gives 
his  hand  to  Camilla,  and  helps  her  to 
descend .  They  see  his  stately  com  panion  ; 
''  Long  life  toAgalva!"  they  cry,  ''.the 
prophecy  is  fulfilled^  the  successor  re- 
turns." They  press  around  her,  kiss  her 
robe,  seize  her  hands,  and  bathe  them 
with  their  tears  :  the  Prince  cannot  per- 
suade them  of  their  error.  He  must 
hasten  to  his  dying  grandmother. 

He  found  the  venerable  princess  in  her 
last  moments :  his  uncle  the  emperor  was 
kneeling  at  the  bed  side ;  the  paleness  of 
death  was  overspreading  her  face,  but  her 
eye  sparkled  at  the  voice  of  the  Prince, 
and  she  was  raised  to  embrace  him.  '^  And 
where  is  my  daughter  ?  where  is  Agalva  r" 
said  she,  ^^  have  you  no  account  of  your 
mother  ?"  Firnos  was  desirous  with  an 
equivocal  ansvver  to  sweeten,  her  last  mo- 
ments. *'  My  mother  is  not  longer  in 
England  ;  she  left  it  to  return  to  Calicut.'* 
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At  that  instant  the  huzzas  and  accla- 
mations  of  the  people  were  heard.  A  lady 
in  waiting  hurried  to  the  window.  ''  The 
Princess  Agalva  is  returned/'  said  she,  "  1 
see  her  among  a  crowd  of  people."  Fnnos 
explained  who  it  was  ;  the  Samorina  bad 
him  fetch  her;  he  leads  Camilla  to  her 
bed-side;  the  Samorina  flings  her  arms 
around  her.  "  O  my  daughter/'  said  she, 
"  Firnos  would  not  kill  me  with  pleasure, 
he  would  conceal  your  return.  Heaven 
forgive  my  incredulity  ;  the  prophecy  is 
fulfilled  ;  I  depart  in  peace,  for  my  eyes 
have  seen  my  successor."  She  laid  her 
head  upon  her  pillow,  and  died. 

The  Samorin  arose,  pi-essed  the  cold 
lips  of  his  mother,  and  let  a  tear  fall  on 
the  lifeless  corpse,  llien  turning  to  Ca- 
milla, "My  dear  sister,"  said  he,  "  at  what 
a  moment  are  you  returned  !"  The  Prince 
interposed.  "  What,  my  uncle,  ai*e  you  also 
deceived  by  the  resemblance  r"  The  shut- 
ters  now  were  opened  (for  the  room  had 
been  darkened  on  account  of  the  sick), 
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and  the  Samorin  saw  his  mistake.  The 
stranger  was  in  the  bloom  of  her  youth, 
and  about  the  ag:e  of  Ag^alva  when  she  left 
Indostau  ;  but  her  likeness  to  the  Princess 
was  completed  by  the  Nair  tlress,  which 
she  had  lately  assumed. 

The  Emperor  was  inconsolable^  when 
his  nephew  informed  him  of  the  ill  success 
of  his  voyage.  He  inquired  after  I)e  Grey. 
'^  How  h^ppy  is  he,  he  has  some  hopes 
of  discovering  his  sister :  alas,  1  have  none  ; 
the  race  of  Sam.ora  must  be  extinct  from 
the  face  of  the  earth."  During  many 
days  he  ceased  not  to  pore  over  Agalva's 
journal. 

Meanwhile  the  gentry  hurried  to  court 
from  all  quarters  to  congiftt-wlate  the  here- 
ditary Prince  on  his  return!-  They  were 
all  struck  with  Camilla's  resemblance  to 
the  imperial  family,  but  the  people,  not- 
withstanding the  difference  of  age,  re-. 
mained  persuaded  that  it  was  Agalva  her- 
self ;  and  politicians  whispered  that  she 
was  concealed  for  reasons  of  state.     The 
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court  chose  neither  to  encourage  nor  con- 
tradict this  behef ;  it  feared  the  despondence 
of  the  nation  at  the  deficiency  of  a  Samo- 
rina.  The  loss  of  the  queen-bee  was  not 
more  irreparable,  nor  could  cause  such 
confusion  in  a  whole  hive. 

Soon  as  the  honored  ashes  of  his  mother 
were  placed  in  the  maternal  vault,  the 
Emperor  ordered  that  the  amusements  in 
the  capital  should  be  redoubled,  in  order 
to  avert  the  public  attention  from  this 
calamity. 

At  length  the  first  ball  at  Virnapore 
was  announced.  Camilla  was  already  en- 
gaged for  all  the  dances  ;  the  first  cavaliers 
were  desirous  of  teaching  her  to  valse. 
While  Camilla  danced,  the  fall  of  a  pin 
might  have  been  heard,  and  when  the  ball 
was  over,  some  Nair  probably  accompanied 
lier  to  her  chamber ;  but  such  unimpor- 
tant occurrences  it  would  be  beneath  the 
dignity  of  history  to  record. 

This  also  seemed  indifferent  to  Fimos  : 
If  her  love  had  contributed  to  shorten  the 
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ennui  of  a  long  voyage,  it  was  the  love  of 
a  sister  who  shared  his  tilial  sorrow. 
Clara  de  Grey  alone  could  for  a  while 
banish  Mitila  from  his  thoughts  ;  but, 
at  the  sight  of  the  Malabar  coast,  her  image 
had  occurred  to  his  memory,  adorned  with 
so  many  charms,  that  he  felt  his  antient 
flame  revive.  But  how  mortifying  was  the 
thought,  that  he  had  been  returned  so 
many  weeks,  and  that  his  schoolfellow  had 
not  paid  him  a  visit,  and  had  showed  such 
indifference  about  him,  that,  at  a  time 
when  all  persons  of  rank  had  hurried  to 
Virnapor  to  pay  him  their  respects,  she 
alone  had  remained  away.  The  Prince 
danced  the  minuet  and  country  dances, 
but  ail  the  beauties  of  Malabar  would  not 
have  engaged  him  to  join  in  the  valse. 

He  retires  solitary  to  his  cham- 
ber. From  the  image  of  his  beloved 
Mitila,  the  train  of  his  ideas  lead  him  to 
the  sex  in  general.  The  charms  of  love 
appear  in  their  most  ravishing  colors. 
He  reflects  with  an  envious   impatience 
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that  his  companions,  whom  he  had  just 
before  left  engaged  in  the  dance,  are  at 
this  moment  locked  in  the  arms  of  their 
sprightly  partners.  He  considers  an  ex- 
cess of  sentimental  infatuation  the  motive 
which  had  induced  him  to  dechne  the  valse. 
Because  Mitila  is  absent,  must  he  pass  his 
nights  alone?  Can  justice  authorise  him  to 
imagine  that  she  will  be  equally  scru- 
pulous on  his  account?  She  may  be  in  the 
embi'aces  of  some  favorite.  The  value  of 
to-day  exceeds  that  of  to-morrow,  and  shall 
a  Nair  pass  the  rosy  hours  of  youth  in  una- 
vaihng  abstinence  ? 

In  vain  he  composes  himself  and  courts 
the  favors  of  sleep.  Sleep  mocks  the  invi- 
tation ;  he  raises  himself  on  his  pillow;  he 
listens,  and  all  is  silent. 

At  last  he  recollects  that  Farna  had  left 
the  assembly  unaccompanied,  the  number 
of  the  dames  having  exceeded  that  of  the 
cavaliers,  and  the  daughter  of  Anora  had 
wanted  a  partner.  Firnos  rings,  a  servant 
appears,  and  conducts  him  to  her  chamber. 
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The  impatient  youth  knocks,  the  fair  rises 
and  opens  the  door.  "  Lovely  baroness/' 
said  he,  "  I  beg  admission."  The  baroness 
smiles  assent ;  the  servant  Hghts  the  can- 
dles and  retires. 

Perhaps  Firnos  may  forfeit  the  good 
opinion  of  a  sentimental  European,  for 
having  followed  the  impulse  of  a  moment. 
A  similar  impulse  had  upon  his  first  land- 
ing in  England  betrayed  him  into  an  am- 
bush, laid  by  a  designing  husband  ;  and 
in  Europe  a  youth  may  be  borne  away  by 
the  tide  of  his  passions  into  serious  dif- 
ficulties. If  an  aspiring  lover,  he  may 
break  a  limb  in  scaling  the  window  of  a 
woman  of  quality ;  or  if  a  vulgar  debauchee, 
he  may  sneak  to  a  brothel,  be  implicated 
in  a  drunken  fray,  and  pass  the  night  at 
a  watch-house.  Yet  these  momentary 
humors  are  natural,  and  the  Nairs  like 
other  men,  though  the  perfection  of  their 
system  consists  in  allowing  every  in- 
dividual to  give  way  to  his  inclinations 
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without  bad  consequences  to  himself  or  to 
society. 

Scarcely  had  the  sun  peeped  over  the 
eastern  mountains^  when  a  courier  on  a 
foaming  steed  dismounted  in  the  palace- 
yard.  He  blew  his  horn^  and  delivered 
a  letter  for  Farna;  the  porter  brings  it  to 
the  door  of  her  chamber;  Firnos  springs 
from  the  couch  and  receives  it.  With 
trembling  hands  the  baroness  opens  it; 
she  shrieks  and  lets  it  fall,  and  swooning, 
drops  into  the  arms  of  her  companion. 

Through  Firnos's  assistance  she  re- 
covers. She  puts  into  his  hands  the  fatal 
letter.  It  had  come  from  Calicut ;  a 
severe  fever  threatened  the  life  of  her 
son.  The  Nairesses  are  the  best  of 
mothers,  and  Farna  was  remarkable 
among  her  countrywomen  for  her  ma- 
ternal affection.  No  time  is  to  be  lost, 
every  moment  is  precious.  Firnos  orders 
her  carriage;  and  he,  hoping  to  find 
Mitila  at  Calicut^    offers  to   accompany 
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her.     Ill  half  an  hour  they  were  on  the 
road. 

The  Samorin  had  retired  to  his  cham- 
ber^ as  Httle  inclined  to  rest  as  his  nephew, 
though  other  cares  than  those  of  love  ba- 
nished sleep  from  his  eyes.     The  image 
of  Camilla   remained   impressed   on  his 
mind :  he  had  seen  her  dance,  and  her 
resemblance  to  his  sister  =^   never  struck 
him  so  forcibly.     A  hope  arose  in  his  bo- 
som that  she  were  the  daughter  that  Agal- 
va  had  lost  in  England.     Could  a  female 
of  Europe,   accustomed  from  her  birth  to 
a   humiliating   subjection, —  could    even 
Margaret  Montgomery,  however  superior 
to  her  countrywomen,  produce  a  daughter 
of  such  enlarged  understanding,  of  such 
an  independent  spirit,  of  such  bodily  en- 
dowments ?     No,   she  must  be  daughter 
of  Agalva.     She  alone   deserved    such  a 


*  The  fraternal  love  that  distinguishes  the  Nairs 
is  remarked  by  Buchanan  in  hi*  Account  of  Mala- 
fear,  Tol.  ii.  page  412. 
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mother^   and  Agalva  alone  could  be  the 
mother  of  the  spirited  Camilla. 

As  soon  as  he  had  dispatched  the  public 
affairs  of  the  day  (for  his  domestic  cares 
never  induced  Ornor  to  neglect  the  duties 
of  his  station),  the  Samorin  hurried  into 
the  garden.  He  was  meditating  how  he 
should  introduce  the  subject  to  his  guest. 
He  had  no  absolute  foundation  for  doubt- 
ing her  being  Margaret's  daughter :  he 
resolved  liowever  to  hint  his  doubts  to  her. 
A  woman  of  her  sense  could  not  be  of- 
fended at  his  hoping  to  find  her  his  sister  s 
child.  In  silent  thought  he  walked  along. 
His  steps  led  him  imperceptibly  to  a  mo- 
nument which  his  mother,  the  late  Samo- 
rina,  had  raised  to  Agalva's  memory. 
Often  had  she  retired  to  the.  melancholy 
stillness  of  the  grove,  and  bedewed  the 
marble  inscription  with  tears  of  maternal 
sorrow.  Gracious  heaven !  what  object 
struck  his  sight,  a  female  was  pensively  re- 
clining there  :  at  his  approach  she  turned 
her  head :  it  was  Camilla.     A  tear  stood 
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in  her  eye ;  she  seemed  the  image  of 
Agalva. 

"  Yes/'  said  he,  in  answer  to  her  inqui- 
ries after  his  health,  "  I  am  not  well,  and 
it  is  perhaps  in  your  power  to  cure  me." 

Camilla  was  surprised  at  this  preface, 
and  expected  some  passionate  declaration 
of  love.  It  is  true  she  felt  no  reciprocal 
emotion ;  but  her  friendship  for  his  ne- 
phew, and  the  high  opinion  that  she  had 
been  always  taught  to  cherish  of  his  sister, 
induced  her  to  compassionate  his  suffer- 
ings. His  melancholy  indeed  exceeded 
all  bounds  —  his  dejection  contradicted 
the  national  character  of  his  countrymen : 
why  should  a  Nair  despair  of  success, 
before  he  had  received  a  refusal  ?  Beside, 
Ornor,  though  he  had  passed  the  meridian 
of  his  life,  possessed  a  fine  person  and  a 
noble  de2X)rtment ;  and  though  the  bloom 
of  youth  glowed  not  more  on  his  cheek, 
he  was  distinguished  by  the  amiability 
and  ease  of  a  man  of  fashion.  She  was 
equally  distant   from    prepossession   and 
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aversion.  At  last  gratitude  overcame  he. 
indiiFerence.  She  respected  his  good  qua- 
lities, and  was  prepared  with  resignation 
for  what  might  follow. 

The  respectable  prince  perceived  her 
error,  and  smiled.  *^  Sincerity,"  said  he, 
*^  not  love,  is  all  that  I  desire  of  you.  Let 
me  consider  you  my  niece,  and  I  will  not 
cease  to  cherish  you  with  an  uncle's  affec- 
tion. Your  splendid  endowments,  your 
talents  have  prepossessed  me  in  your  favor, 
and  above  all,  your  resemblance  to  my 
lost  sister.  Camilla,"  said  he,  with  a 
warmth  that  augmented  her  surprise, 
^^  rend  away  this  mystery  that  envelops 
your  birth.  Camilla,  I  conjure  you,  Ca- 
milla, by  all  you  hold  sacred,  to  declare — 
are  you  the  daughter  of  Margaret  Mont- 
gomery r" 

^'^  Good  Heaven!"  cried  the  abashed 
European,  ^^  what  has  given  rise  to  your 
suspicions  ?  Who  has  revealed  to  you  that 
I  am  not  her  daughter  ?" 

''  Not  her  daughter !"  cried  the  Prince, 
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eagerly  interrupting  her,  and  pointing  to 
the  bust  on  the  monument  of  Agalva. 
*^  That  is  your  mother.  Has  not  your 
fihal  piety  conducted  you  hither  to  share 
my  sohtude,  and  mix  your  tears  with 
mine  ?  Fly  into  my  arms,  daughter  of 
Agalv^a,  I  am  your  unck." 

He  pressed  her  in  his  embrace.  Camilla 
had  no  utterance ;  she  burst  into  a  flood 
of  tears. 

She  disengaged  herself.  "  You  either 
mock  me  or  deceive  yourself;  how  is  it 
possible  ?" 

^'  Possible ! — it  is  certain.  Agalva  lost 
a  child  in  England,  and  you  are  that 
child.'* 

He  presses  her  still  closer  in  his  arms ; 
tears  run  down  their  cheeks ;  he  rests  his 
head  upon  her  bosom  ;  a  silence  succeeds, 
interrupted  only  by  his  sobs. 

*'  Cruel  Camilla,"  said  he,  "  you  knew 
our  affliction,  and  yet  could  delay  this 
discovery  ?"  He  said,  and  fixed  the  kiss 
of  forgiveness  on  her  forehead. 
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"  Heaven  grant  that  this  accusation 
were  justl  Could  my  wishes  form  such 
a  happiness,  could  my  ambition  figure 
such  a  glory,  as  that  of  being  your  niece 
and  the  daughter  of  Agalva?  Alas!  I 
must  undeceive  you :  my  life  is  not  desti- 
tute of  singular  events  ;  listen  to  its  his- 
tory." 

A  sudden  chill  ran  through  the  frame 
of  the  emperor  at  this  hope-killing  preface. 
He  was  all  sorrow  and  all  silence.  Camilla 
thus  proceeded. 

"  The  first  years  of  my  childhood  float 
in  my  memory  like  the  unconnected  frag- 
ments of  a  dream,  and  I  had  already  out- 
grown the  nursery  before  I  could  penetrate 
the  cloud  which^  hung  over  my  cradle. 
Scarcely  had  my  tender  limbs  reposed  on 
the  soft  down  under  the  silken  coverlets  of 
a  babe  of  quality,  when  chance  saved  me 
from  all  the  enervating  attentions  that  I 
should  have  received  under  my  paternal 
roof.  Some  majestic  forest  under  the  ca- 
nopy of  Heaven  became  my  nursery.    The 
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dewy  grass  was  the  carpet  on  which  the 
Httle  infant  played  ;  and  on  the  approach 
of  night  I  crept  under  some  canvass  tent. 
Providence  knows  my  gratitude  for  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  its  decrees.  To 
this  hardy  manner  of  hfe  I  owe  the  vigor 
of  my  constitution,  my  bodily  strength, 
and  perhaps  many  of  the  quahties  whijch 
your  majesty  has  just  been  pleased  to 
praise. 

"  Over  the  different  provinces  of  Eng- 
land is  dispersed  a  nation  perfectly  distinct 
from  the  other  inhabitants.  This  peculiar 
race  consists  of  rude  uncultivated  hords, 
different  not  only  in  features  *and  com- 
plexion, but  in  a  language  intelligible  to 
themselves  alone ;  and  since  their  estab- 
lishment they  have  never  departed  from 
the  wildness  of  their  ancestors.  It  is  un- 
decided at  what  period  they  first  appeared 
in  our  island  ;  and  as  they  are  ignorant  of 
navigation,  it  is  a  matter  of  contention  by 
what  means  they  passed  the  water.  They 
are  called  Gypsies,  and  some  antiquaries 
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derive  their  origin  from  the  Eg\^ptians. 
They  have  no  fixed  habitation^  but^  hke 
the  wild  Arabs,  rove  in  troops  from  wood 
to  wood.  The  men  get  a  wretched  hveh- 
hood  by  mending  the  kettles  and  pots  in 
the  neighboring  villages  ;  while  the  women 
impose  on  the  credwlity  of  the  peasant  by 
a  pretended  skill  in  magic  and  fortune- 
telling.  When  these  arts  fail  they  have 
recourse  to  stealing,  and  the  rich  farmer 
curses  the  approach  of  these  troublesome 
vagrants.  Little^  however,  suffices  to  sup- 
port their  existence :  enemies  to  the 
polish  of  civilized  life,  and  stmngers  to  its 
luxuries,  the  water  of  the  spring  is  their 
beverage,  and  their  ravenous  appetite  dis- 
dains not  the  flesh  of  those  animals  which 
their  delicate  neighbors  ablipr.  Their 
midnight  depredations  often  ^  infest  the 
shepherd's  fold,  and  they  return  loaded 
wdth  the  carcass  of  the  watchful  dog,  to- 
gether with  the  lamb  that  he  had  pro- 
tected. Such  is  the  food  of  this  hardy  race. 
Their  habitations    are  equally  wretched. 
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Born  in  the  open  air,  or  under  the 
scanty  shelter  of  some  tottering  tent, 
whose  sides  swell  with  every  gust  of  wind, 
or  bend  under  the  weight  of  the  winter  s 
snow,  they  console  themselves  with  the 
convenience  of  their  portable  mansions, 
and  smile  as  they  pass  the  magnificent 
palace  of  the  lord  and  the  neat  cottages  of 
his  tenants.  Inured  from  their  earliest 
childhood  to  thirst,  hunger,  and  exercise, 
none  are  so  patient,  so  robust,  so  active, 
or  so  healthy.  They  will  march  day  after 
day  without  tiring;  they  will  scale  the 
highest  wall,  and  leap  the  widest  fence ; 
they  will  phmge  into  the  most  rapid 
stream  ;  and  as  boys  and  girk  are  treated 
alike,  neither  sex  is  invested  with  an  un- 
natural sway,  or  endowed  with  an  un- 
natural superiority. 

*^  Love  among  them  enjoys  its  primeval 
liberty.  Unshackled  by  marriage,  their 
females  follow  the  voice  of  nature,  without 
being  subject  to  the  severe  tribunal  of  Eu- 
ropean decency;    and  if  the  females  of 
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Christendom  are  freer  than  the  wretched 
sultanas  of  a  seragho,  so  the  gypsey  women 
enjoy,  in  a  hke  degree,  a  more  extensive 
freedom  than  the  females  of  Christendom. 
'^  Such  was  the  people  among  whom  I 
spent  the  first  years  of  my  childhood.  I 
had  reached  my  ninth  year  before  I 
changed  the  scene.  Till  then  I  had  always 
considered  as  the  authoress  of  my  being  a 
gypsey  woman,  who  for  her  personal  cou- 
rage, her  skill  in  fortune-telling,  and  dex- 
terity in  stealing,  was  esteemed  by  the 
w^hole  nation.  Fastened  in  a  basket  at  her 
back,  in  order  to  raise  compassion  by  xny 
infant  cries,  I  had  made  the  tour  of  the 
neighborieg  villages,  and  shared  the  alms 
of  the  liberal  cottager.  As  my  strength 
had  increased  she  led  me  to  a  river,  which 
glided  through  our  forest ;  she  doffed  my 
clothes,  and  sprung  with  me  into  the 
stream,  and  taught  me  to  swim  to  the  op- 
posite shore.  Through  her  instructions 
no  child  excelled  me  in  robbing  a  poultiy- 
yard,  and  the  old  maid  lamented  the  loss 
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of  some  favorite  cat,  which  I  had  decoyed 
to  be  served  up  at  our  next  feast. 

'^  Often  had  we  children  invaded  the 
warren  of  a  neighboring  squire.  Our 
agihty  was  inconceivable  ;  we  tired  the 
very  rabbits  in  the  chace,  or  arrested  their 
flight  with  our  leaded  bludgeons.  One 
day,  having  returned  from  this  exercise,  I 
saw  the  old  gypsey  talking  to  a  servant  in 
a  handsome  livery.  I  approached  them. 
*'^  My  dear  child,"  cried  the  good  gypsey, 
^'  this  servant  has  come  to  fetch  you  home : 
farewell ;  we  shall  perhaps  never  meet 
again :  but  you  will  be  happier  there ;  you 
will  become  a  great  lady ;  you  will  soon 
forget  us."  "  No,"  said  I,  ''  I  will  not 
quit  you  ;  I  will  remain  here,  and  become 
no  lady."  She  kissed  me,  and  tore  herself 
from  my  arms,  and  running  with  all  her 
force,  was  instantly  out  of  sight.  I  stood 
petrified  with  astonishment;  the  servant 
seized  me,  and  placed  me  before  him  on 
his  horse.  In  half  an  hour  we  had  left 
the  forest  behind  us. 

VOL.  III.  c 
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"  On  the  public  road  a  carriage  waited 
for  us  ;  the  servant  placed  me  in  it  by  the 
side  of  a  lady^  and  ordered  the  postilions 
to  drive  home.  My  sobs  only  interrupted 
our  silence.  "^  Ah,  my  mother/'  cried  I 
with  a  sigh.  The  lady  took  my  hand ; 
"  Camilla/'  said  she,  ^'^  for  such  is  your 
name,  be  comforted,  consider  me  as  your 
mother,  for  your  real  one  is  long  dead." 

"  We  arrived  in  a  couple  of  hours  at 
Northcote  Park,  the  seat  of  my  aunt. 
Its  elegance  declared  the  affluence  of  its 
proprietor.  She  ordered  the  servants  to 
consider  me  as  her  niece,  Camilla  Har- 
ford. 

"  Some  time  afterward  I  learnt  the 
mystery  of  my  birth.  My  father.  Sir 
William  Harford,  a  rich  West-Indian 
baronet,  had  married  her  younger  sister. 
During  my  parents'  stay  in  England,  they 
were  paying  her  a  visit  at  Northcote  Park, 
when  a  gypsey  contrived  to  steal  me  away 
as  I  was  playing  near  my  nurse  in  the 
pleasui'e-ground.     Every  search  after  me 
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proved  fruitless.  My  parents  returned  to 
Jamaica^  where  they  had  died  without 
other  children^  and  had  left  me^  should  I 
be  recovered,  to  the  care  of  my  aunt  and 
her  husband. 

"  Indeed^  sir,  you  may  w^ell  tremble 
for  my  future  prospects.  I  was  about  to 
receive  an  education  from  one  of  the 
weakest  women  in  Europe.  My  grand^ 
father  Northcote  had  left  these  two 
daughters^  Matilda  and  my  mother.  Ma- 
tilda espoused  Mr.  Knightley.  The 
Knightleys  and  the  Northcotes  had  long 
been  the  leading  families  in  the  county^ 
which  generally  chose  its  representative 
from  one  of  them.  Rivals  in  antiquity 
and  splendor,  they  had  long  divided  the 
neighboring  gentry  in  two  parties,  and  a 
contested  election  had  more  than  once 
brought  them  both  to  the  brink  of 
ruin.  To  end  these  parliamentary  feuds 
a  compromise  was  settled,  to  which  an 
alliance  w^as  to  fix  the  seal.  My  auut 
Matilda  was  to  give  her  hand  to  the  heir 
c  2 
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of  the  Knightleys,  a  youth  at  the  unv- 
versity.  He  was  ordered  home^  when^ 
to  the  consternation  of  every  one^  he 
avowed  himself  ah-eady  married.  Enraged 
at  a  mis-aUiance^  his  father  disinherited 
him  ;  but  being  resolved  on  his  projects, 
he  offered  to  marry  my  aunt  himself;  and 
what  must  surprise  your  majesty,  this 
offer  was  accepted.  A  match  between  a 
man  of  fifty  and  a  girl  of  fifteen !" 

^^  I  understand  you/'  said  the  Samorin, 
smiling,  "and  yet  you  just  now  would 
have  had  the  complaisance " 

"  To  comply  with  the  desires  of  a  man 
who  has  received  me  with  such  hospi- 
tality ;  to  grant  a  favor,  which  in  fact  costs 
nothing.  Excuse  my  vanity  in  believing 
you  smitten  with  me,  and  forgive  the 
frankness  of  the  declaration  in  a  person 
who  respects  you  as  an  uncle,  that  though 
gratitude  might  induce  me  to  hsten  to  a 
man  of  your  age,  nothing  would  persuade 
me  to  grant  him  the  exclusive  privileges 
of  a  husband.     To  make  a  worthy  man 
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happy  no  gooclnatured  woman  would  re- 
fuse; her  comphance  is  atrifl*:  but  no 
threats  or  persuasions  should  ever  have 
induced  me  to  sacrifice  myself^  as  many 
of  my  countrywomen  do^  in  order  to  wear 
a  coronet,  or  to  walk  at  the  coronation. 
But  to  continue. 

"•  My  aunt's  consent  was  easily  procured. 
Her  attention  was  too  engaged  by  her  bridal 
clothes^  and  the  preparations  for  her  nup- 
tials ;  she  was  too  yaung  to  consider  the 
consequences:  the  only  preliminaries  that 
she  wished  to  settle  with  her  future  lord  and 
master  w^ere^  that  he  would  allow  her  to  eat  as 
much  plum-cake,  and  drink  as  much  cream 
as  ever  she  pleased ;  and  that  she  should 
not  longer  be  plagued  with  a  governess. 

"  From  the  nature  of  these  conditions 
your  majesty  may  judge  what  a  mere 
child  she  was ;  and  may  be  surprised,  that 
one,  so  little  capable  of  judging  of  its  im- 
portance, should  be  allowed  to  form  a 
contract  for  life.  Had  my  aunt  first  seen 
the  light   in   these   happy  regions,   love 
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would  hav^  blessed  her  youth  ;  her  riper 
age  would  have  been  devoted  to  the  edu- 
cation of  her  children^  and  now,  sur- 
rounded by  a  numerous  offspring,  she 
would  look  forward  to  the  day  of  her  dis- 
solution, with  the  confidence  of  having 
fulfilled  the  purpose  of  her  being.  Instead 
of  which,  her  youth  was  buried  in  the 
arms  of  frigid  impotence,  and  her  fidelity 
consisted  in  want  of  resolution  to  enjoy 
those  pleasures  which  she  would  censure 
unmercifully  in  others.  She  is  now  an 
insignificant  woman,  who  trembles  at  the 
appearance  of  every  wrinkle,  though  she 
never  made  use  of  her  beauty.  She  is 
without  children  and  without  occupation  ; 
will  scream  at  the  sight  of  a  spider ;  has 
strength  enough  to  carve  a  chicken,  and 
capacity  enough  to  do  the  honors  of  an 
assembly. 

^^  Such  was  my  aunt,  who  undertook 
my  education.  She  began  by  unteaching 
me  all  the  unmannerly  practices  that  I  had 
learnt  among  the  gypsies.     Not  even  the 
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use  of  my  limbs  was  allowed  me.  My 
waist  was  screwed  up  in  stays,  till  lace 
after  lace  broke.  High-heeled  shoes 
pinched  my  feet,  and  rendered  my  walk 
unsteady.  I  know  not  which  I  hated 
most,  my  mantua-maker  or  my  governess; 
(for  my  aunt  had  forgot  how  she,  before 
her  marriage,  had  been  tormented  by  her 
own.)  I  might  not  venture  on  the  grass, 
lest  I  should  wet  my  feet ;  nor  run,  nor 
use  any  exercise,  lest  I  should  spoil  my 
clothes.  I  however  was  strong  and  active 
as  a  gypsey.  My  aunt  was  delighted  with 
the  encomiums  of  my  dancing-master, 
who  protested  that  he  had  never  had  so 
ready  a  scholar.  I  surpassed  all  children 
of  my  age  in  strength  and  activity,  as  far 
as  I  was  inferior  to  them  in  any  mental 
acquirement.  I  had  not  em.erged  from 
the  rude  ignorance  of  nature  ;  even  a  mix- 
ture of  the  gypsey  jargon  rendered  my 
language  unintelligible.  But  the  per- 
severance of  my  masters  overcame  every 
difficulty ;  I  soon  spoke  witl^  purity,  and 
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wrote  and  read  with  ease.  "  But  be  sure^" 
said  my  aunt^  "  that  you  stuff  not  the 
young  lady's  head  ;  teach  her  to  knit  and 
net,  and  embroider,  and  say  her  catechism, 
and  what  should  a  woman  know^  more  ?" 

"  The  history  of  my  discovery  had 
been  spread  through  the  whole  province, 
and  curiosity  attracted  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood to  Northcote  Park.  I  was  ex- 
hibited to  every  guest  like  some  outlandish 
animal,  and  every  family  in  the  county, 
that  received  the  visits  of  its  London  ac- 
quaintances, brought  them  to  stare  at  this 
singular  phenomenon. 

"  Though  many  mothers  brought  their 
daughters,  and  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  several  girls  of  my  own  age,  I  had 
very  little  relish  for  their  company,  and 
never  could  have  contracted  a  friendship 
for  any  of  them  ;  and  they  (to  say  the 
truth)  showed  little  inclination  to  cultivate 
my  acquaintance.  Their  conversation  was 
so  insipid,  their  manners  so  unnatural ; 
and,    without    doubt,    they  found    mine 
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equally  insup])ortable.  I  could  not  ex- 
patiate with  them  on  any  new  fashion  ; 
I  was  ignorant  of  many  technical  terms  of 
dress  ;  I  detested  all  needle-works.  One 
day  my  garter  dropt  before  a  large  com- 
pany, and  I  very  innocently  tied  it ; 
luckily  for  me  my  governess  was  out  of 
the  room..  But  few  mothers  would  trust 
their  daughters  with  the  little  Savage,  as 
they  called  me,  lest  they  should  catch  in 
her  company  some  unmannerly  or  ungra- 
cious habit. 

"  It  was  no  wonder  that  I  should  feel 
little  inclined  toward  my  own  sex.  I 
however  soon  conceived  a  more  favorable 
opinion  of  the  other ;  its  activity,  its 
spirit  of  independence  were  so  dear  to  my 
soul.  A  school-boy  used  to  spend  his 
holidays  at  my  guardian's.  We  were 
soon  sworn  friends.  My  governess  at  first 
would  not  suffer  him  to  approach  me. 
This  probably  made  me  delight  in  his 
society.  He  soon  perceived  her  foible. 
She  loved  a  dram,  and  he,  by  frequently 
c5       . 
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presenting  her  with  a  bottle  of  cherry- 
brandy^  was  permitted  to  come  into  our 
room  whenever  he  pleased.  "  He  is  a 
mere  child/'  said  she^  "  only  let  your  aunt 
know  nothing  about  it."  When  she  had 
taken  of  her  favorite  cordial,  we  tvvo  used 
to  be  rambling  over  the  park  together, 
while  my  careful  aunt  imagined  me  at  my 
embroidery ;  and  at  the  time  when  that 
delicate  lady  would  have  been  shocked, 
had  I  crossed  a  stile  before  him,  I  have 
frequently  rode  astride  behind  him  on  his 
poney. 

'^  Under  my  governess  I  had  made  at 
first  little  progress  in  French :  such 
serious  or  insipid  books  had  been  put  into 
my  hands.  At  length  I  catched  her 
asleep  ;  she  probably  had  had  recourse 
to  her  dram-bottle.  A  volume  had  fallen 
on  the  floor  before  her ;  it  was  tlie  life  of 
the  celebrated  Ninon :  I  almost  devoured 
it.  My  aunt  used  regularly  to  come  into 
the  room,  while  I  was  at  my  lesson.  I 
was  prepared  for  her  visit,  and  sat  with 
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my  neck  in  the  collar  and  my  feet  in  the 
stocks.,  and  with  a  book  written  for  young 
ladies  by  a  certain  Madame  de  Beaumont ; 
but  my  aunt  had  scarcely  turned  her  back 
when  the  good  Miidame  de  Beaumont 
wTiS  without  ceremony  Hung  aside,  and 
the  spirited  Ninon  de  TEnclos  took  her 
place.  There  was  a  large  library  in  the 
house^  and  as  1  was  allowed  to  read  very 
hw  of  the  books,  I  was  dying  with  hn- 
patience  to  read  the  rest.  The  young 
Etonian  directed  my  choice ;  and  while 
my  good  aunt  permitted  me  to  peruse  the 
Polite  Miscellany  for  instruction,  and  the 
Fairy  Tales  for  amusement,  I  had  read 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau, Hume  and  Gibbon^ 
aixl  other  authors,  whose  nam.cs  perliaps 
are  unknown  in  Indostan. 

'*  As  I  was  told  that  Latin  was  only  a 
proper  study  for  boys,  I  supposed  that  it 
must  contain  some  hidden  treasures.  M}^ 
young  friend  had  a  private  tutor.  1  con- 
trived to  be  w^orking  at  my  needle  in  the 
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same  room^  when  he  was  at  his  task;  and^ 
with  the  help  of  a  grammar  and  dictionary, 
I  really  acquired  a  tolerable  knowledge  of 
the  language. 

'^  About  this  time. a  book  appeared  in 
vindication  of  the  rights  of  women ;  it 
was  written  by  an  Englishwoman,  who 
w^as  an  ornament  to  her  sex  :  it  made  the 
greatest  noise ;  its  merits  were  canvassed 
in  every  company.  I  was  not  permitted 
to  read  it,  and  consequently  was  pre- 
possessed in  its  favor.  At  length  the 
young  Etonian,  upon  his  return  to  school, 
sent  it  me  by  stealth.  '^  What  authorized 
man  to  corpmand  ?  What  obliged  woman 
to  obey  ?  Why  were  not  the  two  sexes 
educated  together  r"  These  questions 
were  constantly  in  my  thoughts.  My 
young  friend  had  expatiated  with  such 
pleasure  on  all  his  boyish  pranks ;  he  had 
drawn  such  a  delicious  picture  of  Eton,  of 
the  freedom  of  the  scholars,  of  their 
amusements,  and  of  their  studies,  that  I 
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accused  nature  for  having  made  me  a  giri, 
and  would  have  given  the  world  to  be  an 
Etonian. 

"  A  river  ran  through  our  park.  One 
day  as  I  was  passing  over  a  Chinese  bridge, 
my  watch-chain  catched  by  a  hook^  and 
my  watch  fell  into  the  water.  I  doffed  my 
clothes^  sprang  into  the  stream,  and  re- 
covered it.  I  had  often  bathed  unknown 
to  the  family  ;  but  the  dinner-bell  rang  ; 
I  hurried  into  the  hall :  the  company  were 
surprised  at  the  wetness  of  my  hair.  I 
related  what  had  happened.  My  aunt 
burst  into  a  violent  passion,  railed  at  the 
indecency  of  a  young  lady's  undressing 
and  going  into  the  water,  and,  before  all 
the  visitors,  ordered  me  to  bed  as  a  punish- 
ment. I  already  had  the  sentiments  of  a 
Spartan  wom.an  ;  I  retired  indignantly  to 
my  chamber.  My  young  friend  had  left 
a  suit  of  clothes  behind  him  ;  I  dressed 
myself  in  them,  took  a  casket  of  jewels^ 
which  had  belonged  to  my  mother,  and 
at  midnight  ran  away  from  my  guardian's. 
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"  Behold  me  now  on  the  wide  world^ 
left  to  my  own  guidance,  disguised  in 
boy's  clothes,  and  full  of  the  most  romantic 
project  that  could  ever  enter  a  head  four- 
teen years  old.  I  was  resolved  to  finish 
my  education  at  a  boy's  school." 

"  And  yet,  Camilla/'  cried  the  Samorin, 
^^  you  still  deny  that  you  are  my  niece. 
The  cygnet^  though  hatched  by  a  hen, 
ventures  immediately  on  the  water,  and 
the  eaglet  bursts  his  shell  and  soars  aloft 
toward  the  sun.  You  are  the  daughter 
of  no  European  mother :  you  acted  by 
instinct.  The  blood  of  Samora  flows  in 
your  veins." 

Camilla  smiled,  and  continued.  "  The 
merest  chance  enabled  me  to  accomplish 
my  wishes.  Though  aware  of  the  dif- 
ficulties, no  consideration  could  deter  me. 
In  travelling  to  London  I  found  only  one 
passenger  in  the  diligence.  I  wore  one  of 
my  rings,  which  attracted  his  notice,  and 
he  paid  me  every  attention  as  to  a  young 
gentleman  of  fortune.     I  confided  to  him. 
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that,  my  guardians  being  determined  to 
place  me  at  a  private  school,  1  had  run 
away  from  them  in  the  intention  of  en- 
tering myself  at  Eton. 

"  My  fellow-traveller  was,  as  it  hap- 
pened, one  of  the  greatest  scoundrels  that 
England  ever  produced.  He  had  studied 
the  law  in  order  to  violate  it  w^ith  im- 
punity. He  lived  by  lending  money  to 
heirs,  and  selling  heiresses  to  fortune- 
hunters.  At  his  house  was  one  of  the 
most  fashionable  gaming-tables  in  London. 
In  short  I  made  a  bargain  with  this  hoary 
villain,  who  indeed  never  suspected  my 
sex,  that  for  some  of  my  mother's  jewels 
he  should  place  me  at  Eton  as  a  youth 
entrusted  to  his  care,  and  that  I  should 
spend  the  holidays  at  his  house. 

"  How  much  am  I  indebted  to  this 
fellow's  want  of  principle !  The  honesty 
of  no  other  man  could  have  served  me  so 
well.  We  arrived  at  Eton,  and  I^  under 
a  borrowed  name,  was  entered  as  a  scholar. 

"  I  ventured  among  a  crowd  of  boys 
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with  confidence.  Luckily  my  young 
friend  had  suddenly  left  the  school^,  so  I 
ran  less  risk  of  a  discovery.  What  plea- 
sure, what  raptures  I  felt  in  my  new 
situation.  I  now  reaped  the  advantage  of 
my  gypsey  life^  for  I  was  as  strong  and 
hardy  as  any  boy  of  my  age.  None  ex- 
celled me  in  exercises  that  required  ac- 
tivity ;  and  it\e  diligence  with  which  I 
performed  my  lessons  gained  me  the  ap- 
probation of  the  masters^  and  the  respect 
of  the  whole  class. 

"  I  had  passed  a  year  at  this  seminary, 
and  my  sex  remained  undiscovered.  It 
was  the  month  of  June  ;  the  sun  burnt 
with  uncommon  fervor,  and  so  hot  a 
summer  was  seldom  remembered  in  our 
temperate  climate.  I  had  been  rambling 
in  the  fields  which  surround  the  college : 
fatigued  by  the  intolerable  heat,  1  reclined 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  ;  my  thoughts 
revolved  on  the  scenes  of  my  childhood, 
and  the  river  before  me  brought  the  river 
at  Northcote  Park  ta  my  recollection.     I 
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longed  to  plunge  into  the  refreshing 
stream ;  I  forgot  the  injunctions  of  pru- 
dence ;  I  looked  round  and  could  see  no 
witness.  But  unfortunately  one  of  the 
scholars  was  angling  behind  a  willow-bush. 
He  came  forward  to  request  me  to  bathe 
farther  oiF,  lest  I  should  ruffle  the  stream 
and  spoil  his  hopes  of  success.  I  had 
pulled  off  my  coat  and  unbuttoned  my 
shirt-collar  ;  he  discovered  my  sex.  My 
secret  was  now  in  the  power  of  a  selfish 
and  unamiable  youth.  Possessing  a  gi- 
gantic strength^  his  figure  was  devoid  of 
all  grace^  his  mind  of  all  cultivation^  and 
his  heart  of  ev^ery  delicate  sentiment.  He 
had  often  addressed  the  mrls  of  the  iieio'h- 
boring  town^  but  the  frightfuhiess  of  his 
person  had  always  opposed  his  suit,  and 
his  self-love  had  been  perpetually  mor- 
tified at  a  repulse.  He  now  saw  a  female 
at  his  mercy,  and  he  determined  not  to 
let  slip  the  opportunity.  I  stood  covered 
with  shame  and  confusion.  He  considered 
me  a  proper  object  for  his  clumsy  jests  and 
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vulgar  merriment^  and  proceeded  withoin 
farther  ceremony  to  demand  a  compliance 
with  his  desires  as  the  reward  of  his  secrecy 
and  discretion.  I  was  indeed  free  from 
all  prejudices;  I  considered  love  the 
birthright  of  every  living  creature ;  but 
my  heart  was  silent  in  favor  of  this  satyr. 
He  inspired  me  with  disgust ;  and  had  an 
Adonis  assumed  this  dictatorial  language, 
my  pride  would  have  forbid  me  to  comply. 
Though  I  was  at  his  mercy,  I  scorned  to 
shed  a  tear  to  move  his  pity^  or  with  one 
flattering  word  to  conciliate  his  favor.  I 
refused  his  proposal  with  disdain^  and 
pushed  him  back  with  abhorrence.  Irri- 
tated at  this  repulse  he  tried  his  strength; 
and  I  was  obliged  to  repel  violence  with 
violence.  1  cannot  suppress  a  smile,  when 
I  think  upon  what  I  was  defending  with 
the  courage  of  an  amazon  ;  and  had  I  died 
in  the  contest,  the  pupil  of  Ninon  de 
I'Enclos  would  have  merited  the  crown  of 
martyrdom. 

*^  But  fortune  favored   me.     Another 
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Etonian  of  a  very  different  chtiracter  was 
crossing  the  next  fielcl.  He  saw  our  strife, 
and  sprang  over  the  hedge  to  separate  us. 
How  great  w^as  his  astonishment  to  fincj 
one  of  his  sehool-feilows,  and  one  of  thq 
best  cricket-playars— »a  girl, 

"  If  Singleton  possessed  not  the  colossal 
size  of  the  other,  he  was  of  known  courage, 
and  his  want  of  bulk  was  amply  com- 
pensated by  his  superior  agility.  He  de- 
clared himself  my  champion ;  and  having 
exacted  from  my  persecutor  a  promise  to 
respect  my  secret,  accompanied  him  bact 
to  college. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  the  flurry  in 
which  I  spent  the  following  night,  nor 
my  confusion  the  next  day,  as  I 
passed  through  a  range  of  young  men  to 
take  my  seat  in  church.  No  one  by 
chance  cast  his  eyes  toward  me,  but  I 
imagined  him  master  of  my  secret ;  no  one 
smiled,  but  I  conceived  myself  the  object 
of  his  merriment.  I  knew  not  to  which 
side  to  turn.     During  the  divine  service 
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my  eyes  were  nailed  to  the  ground^  and 
blushes  dyed  my  countenance. 

'^  A  few  days  restored  my  tranquillity. 
I  perceived  that  I  was  not  betrayed,  and 
that  I  had  tortured  myself  with  vain 
fears ;  but,  together  with  my  confidence, 
increased  my  gratitude  to  that  generous 
youth,  whose  spirited  conduct  had  saved 
me.  , 

'^  One  thing,  however,  mortified  my 
vanity.  He,  to  whom  I  was  so  indebted, 
used  every  means  to  avoid  me ;  and  I 
never  could  find  an  opportunity  to  express 
to  him  my  obligation,  or  beg  his  friend- 
ship. 

"  It  is  true  I  often  catched  his  eyes 
fixed  on  me,  but  when  mine  met  them 
he  seemed  as  confused  as  myself.  1  knew 
not  whether  I  should  give  to  this  a  favor- 
able interpretation,  but  every  thing  con- 
spired to  increase  my  prepossession  ; — his 
graceful  figure ;  his  excellence  in  every 
manly  exercise ;  his  reputation  as  a 
scholar;  and  above  all,  and  for  me  not 
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his  least  recommendation,  his  discretion, 
so  fully  showed  in  my  late  affair. 

'^  Indeed,  my  lord,  (as  I  in  this  coun- 
try may  be  sincere  on  this  point,)  my  life 
had  been  for  some  time  before  exposed  to 
no  small  mortifications.  My  trying  situ- 
ation may  be  easily  conceived.  A  girl, 
old  enough  in  this  country  to  have  re- 
ceived from  your  imperial  hands  the  green 
gurdle,  was  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
youths,  some  adorned  with  every  charm, 
and  graced  with  every  accomplishment. 
These  were  my  friends,  the  companions 
of  my  leisure  hours.  Their  age  was  the 
dawn  of  love ;  love  employed  all  their 
thoughts ;  love  animated  all  their  con- 
versations. Should  any  female  pass  the 
bounds  of  our  college,  she  was  the  ob- 
ject of  their  curiosity.  Should  any  lady 
step  into  her  carriage  ;  should  any  milk- 
maid cross  a  stile,  the  chance  of  discover- 
ing a  taper  ankle  drew  a  crowd  together ; 
and  in  their  convivial  meetings  every 
bumper  was  consecrated  to  some  neigh- 
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boring  beauty ;  ev^ery  song  resounded  in 
her  praise. 

'^  Your  majesty  would  be  puzzled  to 
guess  what  were  these  females^  who  first 
initiate  the  young  gentry  of  England  in 
the  mysteries  of  love ;  (for  in  Europe  the 
most  natural  of  all  affairs  is  treated  as  a 
mystery.)  Beauty  and  merit  and  talents 
belong  exclusively  to  no  particular  rank  ; 
and^  in  Malabar,  should  any  of  these  re- 
commendations distinguish  the  lowest- 
born  woman,  the  first  prince  might,  with- 
out blushing,  prefer  her  society  to  that  of 
the  most  exalted  lady  in  the  empire. 
But  you  would  think  a  gentleman  infatu- 
ated, who,  blind  to  such  charms  and  ac- 
complishments as  shine  every  night  in 
your  maternal  hall,  should  fly  the  society 
of  his  equals  to  associate  with  some  illite- 
rate kitchen-wench,  or  to  sneak  into  the 
garret  of  a  street-walker. 

'^  Conceive  not  the  taste  of  my  young- 
countrymen  so  perverted  ;  it  was  not  their 
fault.     Forbid  to  think  of  any  other  con- 
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nection  than  marriage  with  women  of 
rank^  they  must  oiFefthe  first  tender  sen- 
timents of  their  hearts  to  the  very  refuse 
of  the  other  sex ;  and  the  number  of  these 
votaries  of  love  is,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
our  pubhc  schools,  so  confined  by  the 
police,  that  even  beauty  is  not  always 
requisite  ;  the  most  disgusting  creatures 
are  successful,  and  even  at  that  time  a  one- 
eyed  charmer  was  the  Aspasia  that  capti- 
vated many  a  young  Alcibiades. 

"  Upon  their  return  from  these  expe- 
ditions they  frequently  related  to  me  their 
adventures.  These  histories  avaked  new 
emotions  in  me.  A  young  girl  yields,  for 
the  first  time,  as  much  out  of  curiosity  as 
from  any  other  motive ;  and  I  burnt  to 
inspire  a  passion  which,  if  so  charming 
when  the  object  is  the  vilest  of  her  sex, 
what  must  it  be  when  she  is  the  friend, 
companion  and  equal  of  her  lover.  Love 
may  be  called  a  blind  god,  but  sure  it  can 
distinguish  the  bloom  of  health  and  youth 
from  the  varnished  cheek  of  a  courtesan. 
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and  prefer  the  company  of  a  well-educated 
girl  to  the  coarse  jargon  of  a  scullion.  I 
had  already  resolved  to  discover  my  sex  to 
one  of  my  friends,  and  I  was  only  delibe- 
rating which  was  the  most  worthy  of  my 
confidence,  when  the  late  affair  placed  my 
deliverer  in  so  brisfht  a  view. 

'^  Many  weeks  passed  before  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  meeting  him  alone.  Were 
I  composing  a  novel,  I  should  expatiate  on 
my  sleepless  nights,  the  loss  of  my  appe- 
tite, the  neglect  of  my  studies,  and  the 
usual  symptoms  of  a  first  love  :  but  I  will 
not  wantonly  detain  your  majesty.  In 
short,  I  felt  as  every  girl  would  have  felt 
in  my  situation. 

"  It  was  customary  for  our  schoolmaster 
to  appoint  a  subject,  on  which  the  scholars 
should  compose  an  essay  in  prose  or  verse. 
Once  we  were  appointed  to  discuss  the 
rights  and  abilities  of  women,  a  fashion- 
able argument  at  that  time ;  though,  in 
conformity  to  the  prejudices  of  Europe, 
it  was  rather  expected   that  we   should 
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launch  a  few  common-place  invectives 
against  those  women  who,  feehng  their 
dijynitv,  had  burst  the  shackles  of  custom 
and  vindicated  their  natural  freedom,  than 
that  we  should  coolly  and  impartially  con- 
sider the  merits  of  their  cause. 

*^  Conscious  that  from  such  prejudices 
proceeded  my  distressing  situation,  that 
they  alone  inflicted  on  me  the  pangs  of  a 
hopeless  love,  which  they  forbid  me  to 
reveal  ;  that  they  were  perhaps  the  only 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  my  happiness,  I 
determined  to  seize  this  opportunity  of 
venting  my  indignation,  and  had  retired 
to  a  neighboring  wood  to  point  my  satire 
against  the  males,  whether  Pagans,  Jews, 
Mahometans,  or  Christians,  our  oppressors 
in  every  part  of  the  globe.  (For  at  that 
time  I  never  dreamt  of  the  asylum  which 
the  generous  Nairs  offer  to  our  sex.)  I 
was  in  a  poetic  frenzy,  when  the  sky  be- 
came overcast,  the  thunders  rolled,  anil  a 
violent  storm  ensued.  I  sought  a  shelter 
in  a  farmer's  barn. 

VOL.  TII.  D 
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"  In  a  few  moments  whom  should  I 
see  approach  but  my  beloved  Singleton. 
My  flurry  can  never  be  described ;  a 
tremor  seized  my  whole  frame  ;  my  voice 
faltered :  he  also  was  embarrassed,  but 
his  embarrassment  gave  me  force  to  pro- 
ceed. I  reproached  him  with  having 
afforded  me  no  opportunity  of  expressing 
my  gratitude.  ^^  Barry,"  said  he,  (such  was 
the  name  that  I  had  assumed  at  Eton,) 
"  you  must  see  the  propriety  of  a  conduct, 
which  delicacy  rather  than  inclination 
pointed  out  to  me.  You  might  in  time 
have  granted  me  your  friendship ;  but 
would  friendship  have  satisfied  me  ?  and, 
I  being  master  of  your  secret,  would  not 
every  declaration  of  a  more  tender  nature 
have  had  the  appearance  of  a  threat  ?" 

''  This  apology  augmented  rny  high 
opinion  of  his  noble  character.  I  could 
even  consider  it  a  declaration  of  the  most 
delicate  love.  Our  conversation  grew 
more  animated.  The  theme  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  making  me  some  hand- 
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som^  compliments  on  my  abilities^  (for' in 
Europe  even  a  well-bred  man  is  not 
ashamed  of  praising  a  woman  before  her 
face,)  and  enabled  me  to  assure  him  that 
I  was  determined  to  enjoy  all  the  rights, 
and  free  from  all  the  scruples  of  my  sex. 
The  tempest  whistled  in  our  ears,  the 
lightning  flashed  in  our  eyes,  the  thunder 
rolled  above  our  heads  :  but  amid  this 
elementary  war,  amid  the  horrors  of  re- 
bellious nature,  I  listened  to  the  music  of 
his  voice. 

"  This  connection  lasted  with  unabated 
charms  during  the  short  time  I  remained 
after  at  school.  We  followed  the  same 
studies;  we  partook  the  same  sports. 
Before  our  fellow-scholars  we  were  Barry 
and  Singleton,  the  most  unanimous 
friends ;  in  private  Edward  and  Camilla, 
the  most  affectionate  lovers.  But  I  have 
already  trespassed  too  far  on  your  majesty's 
patience ;  I  have  engrossed  so  much  of 
your  time  ;  and  yet  the  half  of  my  historjr 
remains  untold. 

D  2 
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"  My  family  had  ever  since  my  elope- 
ment been  endeavoring  to  discover  mj^ 
retreat.  Every  advertisement  had  proved 
fruitless ;  when  the  old  villain^  who  had 
put  me  to  school,  being  condemned  to  the 
pillory,  for  having  forged  a  promise  of 
marriage  from  a  young  heir  to  a  woman 
of  low  birth  and  infamous  character,  wrote 
to  Mr.  Knightley,  offering  to  deliver  up 
his  nephew,  on  condition  that  he  would 
exert  his  influence  to  procure  him  a 
pardon. 

"  Mr.  Knightley  was  as  ignorant  of  my 
assumed,  as  the  other  of  my  real  sex  ;  but 
upon  consulting  together,  they  concluded 
that  I  was  the  nephew  in  question.  The 
old  caitif  sent  for  me  to  London,  where 
he  pretended  to  have  something  of  im- 
portance to  communicate  to  me.  I  arrived 
unsuspecting:  Mr.  Knightley  seized  me, 
forced  me  to  re-assume  my  petticoats,  and 
return  with  him  into  the  country. 

'^  I  was  again  subjected  to  my  aunf  s 
authority,  and   was  treated  with  greater 
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severity  than  ever.  How  my  situation 
was  changed  !  All  books  were  denied  me, 
and  I  was  placed  at  the  tambour-frame  to 
finish  her  birth-day  robe.  I  once  received 
a  severe  reprimand  for  having  slept  without 
my  gloves,  Vv'hich  were  designed  to  restore 
the  whiteness  of  my  arms  ;  and,  was  con- 
fined a  whole  week  to  my  chamber,  as  a 
punishment  for  reading  a  treatise  on 
anatomy.  Wiien  in  company  any  serious 
topic  of  politics  or  history  was  discussed, 
should  I  attempt  to  join  in  the  conversa- 
tion, a  frown  from  my  aunt  silenced  me. 
Francis  the  First  of  France  used  to  say, 
that  an  assembly  without  ladies  was  a  spring 
without  roses  ;  but  my  countrymen  have 
less  gallantry  than  their  neighbors  ;  so 
when  after  dinner  the  v/omen,  according 
to  the  absurd  custom  of  England,  left  the 
room,  I  felt  the  greatest  mortification  at 
leaving  the  men  engaged  in  some  inte- 
resting argument,  to  hear  my  ov/n  sex 
patiating  on  taffeta  and  lustring. 

''  I  soon,  however,  had  a  prospect  of 
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bettering  my  situation,  for  I  was  so  com- 
pletely miserable  that  I  was  sure  of  gain- 
ing by  every  change.  Young  Knightley, 
or  rather  Knightley  the  son,  for  he  was 
no  longer  young,  whom  I  mentioned  as 
disinherited,  was  about  this  time  freed 
from  his  engagement  by  the  death  of  his 
wife.  This  poor  woman  was  deserving  of 
a  better  fate.  Her  mother,  an  artful 
widow,  with  no  good  quality  but  her  ma- 
ternal affection,  had,  upon  the  death  of  her 
husband,  a  London  citizen,  settled  at  Ox- 
ford, with  the  hopes  of  finding  husbands 
for  her  two  daughters  among  the  students 
of  that  university.  One  of  these  girls  was 
the  victim  of  her  mothers  projects  ;  for 
the  gownsman,  whom  she  had  pitched 
upon  as  a  wealthy  dupe,  proved  to  have 
not  less  art  than  fortune ;  he  debauched 
her,  and  left  her  to  support  a  miserable 
existence  by  all  the  horrors  of  prostitution. 
The  other  sister  conquered  every  difficulty, 
though  she  had  little  cause  to  triumph  in 
her  success.     Kniditlev  was  flattered  into 
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a  marriage  with  her.  She  had  some  good 
qualities,  but  her  birth  authorised  her  not 
to  aspire  to  such  an  alhance.  •  None  of  his 
family  would  acknowledge  her,  and  he 
was  little  made  to  live  upon  love  in  a  cot- 
tage. His  passion  cooled,  and  hate  suc- 
ceeded to  indifference  :  they  parted,  but 
he  scrupulously  shared  with  her  the  scanty 
allowance  that  he  still  received  from  his 
family.  He  retired  to  the  continent, 
where  he  led  a  vagabond  kind  of  life,  till 
her  death  ended  her  vexations,  and  re^ 
stored  him  to  his  father's  favor. 

"  Matilda  having  no  children,  her  hus- 
band was  afraid  of  being  obliged  at  her 
death  to  restore  all  the  Northcote  property 
to  our  family ;  this  would  have  destroyed 
the  political  fabric  that  he  had  built  upon 
their  union.  I  was  her  nearest  relative, 
und  his  son  w^as  now  at  liberty.  After  a 
few  consultations  between  him  and  my 
aunt,  it  was  agreed  to  join  our  hands  to- 
getlier.     It  is  true  the  same  inequality  in 
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years  would  have  been  found  in  our  mar- 
riage as  in  their  own  ;  perhaps  it  would 
have  rendered  me  miserable  for  life,  (and 
how  much  misery  in  Europe  proceeds  not 
from  this  source).  But  this  were  a  trifle 
to  this  politician,  if  it  augmented  his  par- 
liamentary interest.  His  son  soon  agreed 
to  the  proposal,  and  as  to  me  they  never 
<;ondescended  to  ask  my  consent  at  all. 

^^  I,  however,  had  no  objection  ;  the 
bridegroom  was  not  destitute  of  abilities, 
.was  entertaining,  and  good-tempered. 
He  had  seen  the  greatest  part  of  Europe  ; 
and  though  decried  as  a  libertine  and 
.a  free-thinker,  he,  with  the  knowledge 
that  he  had  acquired  during  his  exile, 
Avas  likely  to  make  a  figure  in  our  natal 
country.  This  flattered  my  vanity ;  be- 
side, though  in  age  a  more  suitable  hus- 
band for  my  aunt,  for  whom  he  was  once 
designed,  his  mien,  without  the  bloom  of 
youtli,  vvas  interesting;  he  presented  him- 
self with  ease,  and  when  he  appeared  in 
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company  the  women  were  bappy  in  at- 
tracting his  notice^  and  the  men  Hstened 
to  him  with  attention. 

"  Marriage  was,  in  the  opinion  of  my 
aunt,  for  us  women  a  state  of  passive 
obedience  ;  and  she  came  one  morning 
and  gave  me  a  lecture  on  my  future  be- 
havior. 

^'  If  your  bridegroom,"  said  she,  '^  were, 
as  might  be  expected  from  his  age,  of  a 
more  steady  character,  I  should  congra- 
tulate you.  O  how  happy  the  wife,  wlien  a 
man  marries,  whose  youthful  passions  have 
ceased  with  his  youth  :  he  has  tasted  every 
pleasure,  and  then  only  needs  rest  in  her 
arms."  (A  delightful  introduction  in  the 
ears  of  a  girl  of  seventeen  !)  '^  But  I  am 
afraid,"  continued  she,  '*  that  your  future 
husband  has  not  yet  arrived  at  years  of 
discretion.  Let  me  advise  you,  therefore, 
to  maintain  a  charm  in  your  whole  person, 
that  when  he  has  roved  into  other  arms^ 
he  may  always  return  with  fresh  desire 
into  yours.  With  a  laudable  coquetry 
D  5 
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study  his  whims  and  fancies.  To  give 
new  hfe  to  his  love^  procure  him  new 
amusements^  and  let  him  consider  you  as 
the  authoress  of  them.  Nevertheless,  I 
repeat  to  you,  he  will  not  be  faithful  to 
you.  But  let  neither  your  looks  nor 
words  betray  your  suspicions  ;  let  love  and 
obedience  breathe  in  all  your  actions 
toward  him.  Contribute  in  every  moment 
of  your  life  to  his  happiness,  to  his  satis- 
faction :  this  must  render  you  dear  to 
his  heart.  When  love  has  taken  root 
there,  you  without  fear  may  see  him  in 
the  arms  of  another,  where  his  passions 
only  would  conduct  him.  If  he  presses 
the  object  of  his  desires  wdth  greater  rap- 
tures to  his  bosom,  he  will  embrace  you 
with  more  cordiality. 

^^  Should  he  in  your  presence  be  carried 
^way  by  the  beauty  and  charms  of  any 
other  woman,  or  should  his  behavior 
discover  the  impression  that  she  may 
make  on  him,  pretend  not  to  remark  it. 
Let  your  manner  and  humor  remain  the 
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same  ;  and  without  appearing  to  do  so, 
strive  in  charms  with  your  rival ;  and 
should  you  lose  his  heart,  neither  in  com- 
pany nor  in  private  treat  him  with  in- 
difference. He  is  your  lord  and  master, 
and  must  command  your  respect  ^." 

*'  1  bit  my  lips  with  rage,  and  my  in- 
dignation would  have  burst  out,  had  not 
my  bridegroom  been  announced  to  make 
a  formal  declaration  of  love.  Soon  as  we 
were  left  alone,  "  Camilla,"  said  he,  '^  my 
visit  in  the  character  of  a  suitor  must 
astonish  you ;  I  who  used  to  decry  mar- 
riage upon  every  occasion ;  and  if  you 
expect  to  see  me  kneeling  at  your  feet, 
racking  my  brains  for  vows  and  protesta- 
tions, you  will  be  disappointed.  I  sin- 
cerely own  I  neither  love  nor  dislike  you. 
Were  my  love  for  you  ever  so  violent,  I 
should  not  on  that  account   be  less  un- 


*  See  "  Das  Well  wie  sic  seyii  soilte,"'  cr  "  The 
Model  of  Womeu."  A  German  publication  on 
education. 
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willing  to  marry  you.  As  I  have  loved 
fifty  times  iix  my  life  without  marriage, 
why  may  I  not  marry  at  last  without  love  ?  . 
As  a  woman  of  sense  you  have  my  esteem; 
as  a  proof  of  which,  I  venture  to  avow  to 
you,  that  it  is  in  compliance  with  the  will 
of  my  family,  not  of  my  own  inclination,  that 
I  offer  you  my  hand.  Should  you  feel  for 
me  the  same  sentiments  of  indifference,  - 
(and  indifference  is  without  doubt  the 
surest  foundation  for  matrimonial  com- 
fort,) you  will  not  reject  it.  In  my  amours 
I  never  was  the  slave  of  my  mistress ;  in 
marriage  1  will  never  be  the  tyrant  of  my 
wife.  I  have  long  observed  your  impa- 
tience at  your  present  restraint.  By  mar- 
rying any  one  else  you  will  only  change 
your  ^prison,  and  pass  from  hand  to  hand 
like  a  letter  of  exchange,  which  your 
bridegroom  accepts  and  your  guardian  in- 
dorses ;  but  your  heart  may  remain  your 
own  in  giving  me  your  hand." 

*^  Here  it  is/'  said  I,  presenting  him 
my  hand. 
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^'  The  wedding-day  was  fixed  ;  the 
whole  county  was  to  be  present.  Every 
distant  cousin  of  either  family  was  invited, 
and  the  ceremony  was  to  be  performed 
with  a  magnificence  worthy  of  the  united 
splendor  of  both. 

''^  The  time  allotted  for  our  preparations 
had  nearly  expired ;  but  Miss  Priscilla 
Knightley,  the  aunt  of  my  intended  spouse, 
was  the  only  guest  arrived.  This  good 
lady  never  possessed  many  charms,  nor 
till  lately  fortune  enough  to  supply  their 
deficiency ;  and  what  woman  without 
riches  or  beauty  can  expect  a  husband  ? 
In  Malabar  a  female,  if  too  plain  to  in- 
spire a  tender  passion,  will,  however  it 
may  wound  her  delicacy,  be  reduced  to 
owe  to  the  avarice  of  her  beloved,  w^hat 
she  ought  to  owe  to  his  inclinations. 
She  must  make  it  worth  his  while  to  love 
her.  She,  however,  v^ithout  sacrificing 
her  liberty  to  a  despicable  character,  may 
become  a  mother,  and  in  the  affections  of 
her  children,  find  some  recompense    for 
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the  want  of  sympathy  in  her  mercenary 
adorer.  She  may  not  be  happy;  but  she 
is  much  less  to  be  pitied  than  the  wife  in 
Europe,  who  has  put  herself  in  the  power 
of  a  wretch,  and  is  too  fortunate  if  only 
neglected,  and  not  ill-treated  afterward  ; 
and,  by  the  w'ay,  there  is  so  much  con- 
tradiction in  the  opinions  of  Europe,  that 
the  poor  creature,  who  on  the  point  of 
starving,  should  let  herself  out  for  the 
moment,  is  considered  infamous  ;  though 
a  man  of  honor  will  make  no  scruple  to 
marry  for  money,  and  thus  sell  himself 
for  life.  For  my  part,  I  should  have 
more  respect  for  the  poor  negro,  who  sells 
himself  for  a  portion  of  brandy,  than  for 
the  man  of  quality,  who  in  this  manner 
would  not  blush  to  eat  his  bread  in  the 
sweat  of  his  brow.  But  excuse  this  di- 
gression. 

^'  Priscilla  was  still  a  virgin  ;  though 
in  her  forty-fifth  year  slie  had  met  an 
offer,  not  that  she  was  more  lovely  then 
than  in  her  twentieth ;  but  her  portion, 
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at  first  small,  in  five-and-tvventy  years  had 
accumulated,  and  captivated  an  Irish  for- 
tune-hunter :  but  this  hero  having  kicked 
her  favorite  lap-dog  (for  the  human  heart 
must  always  have  some  object  for  its  af- 
fections),  she  broke  off  the  match,  and 
determined  to  live  single.  She  now  di- 
vided her  time  between  the  care  of  her 
animals  and  the  duties  of  a  religion  un- 
accountably tainted  with  heathen  super- 
stition. She  always  pared  her  nails  at 
the  full-moon,  and  carefully  buried  the 
parings ;  she  would  not  for  the  world  go 
out  of  the  room  with  her  left  leg  first,  nor 
open  a  letter  on  a  Friday. 

"  Our  family  were  assembled  at  break- 
fast, when  the  letter-box  was  brought 
from  the  market-town.  My  bridegroom, 
his  father,  and  his  aunt,  were  all  surprised 
to  receive  a  letter  seemingly  in  the  same 
hand-writing,  which  was  equally  strange 
to  them  all.  Their  astonishment  at  the 
direction  increased  at  the  contents.  An 
anonymous  writer  acquainted  them  with 
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my  stay  at  Eton,  and  my  amour  with 
Singleton.  I  have  no  doubt  they  came 
from  the  malice  of  my  persecutor  there." 

"  It  is  likely  enough,"  said  the  Sa- 
morin,  ''  but  why  accuse  him  of  malice? 
Sure  your  bridegroom  rejoiced  to  hear  of 
your  education  at  so  distinguished  a  semi- 
nary. For  ray  part  I  never  could  love  an 
ignorant  woman,  but  the  idea  of  marrying 
one  v*ould  be  intolerable.  But  he  must 
have  had  a  sad  itch  of  writing  to  hint  at 
such  a  trifle  as  the  amours  of  a  school- 
girl." 

'^  Every  Nair,"  answered  Camilla, 
'^  would  liave  thought  so  too,  but  un- 
luckily I  was  in  Europe.  .  What  despot 
would  wish  to  see  his  subjects  too  en- 
lightened ?  and  a  wife  is  a  sort  of  slave, 
who  may  be  too  wise  for  her  lord  and 
master.  But  advantageous  or  not,  no  one 
thought  on  my  education,  and  their  at- 
tention was  ingrossed  by  my  loss."^ 

•  ^  What  loss  ?"  cried  the  Prince. 

**  Of  my  innocence^  as  they  call  it  in 
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Europe.  Miss  Priscilla  began  a  long  ser- 
mon on  the  corruption  of  modern  times. 
Mr.  Knightley  walked  up  and  down  the 
room,  wavering  between  the  honor  of  his' 
family  and  the  next  general  election  ;  and 
Matilda  recommended  that  I  should  be 
confined, to  my  chamber  for  a  month  on 
water-gruel." 

"  I  congratulate  you,"  said  the  Samorin  j 
'^  I  have  read  somewhere  that  the  delicate 
frame  of  the  European  mother  requires  a 
particular  diet." 

^^  You  are  wide  of  the  mark,"  answered 
Camilla,  smihng,  "the  good  lady  designed 
her  receipt  not  as  a  medicine  but  as  a 
punishment  for  my  frolics ;  and  so  ac- 
customed was  she  to  treat  me  as  a  child, 
that  I  should  not  have  been  surprised 
had  she  put  me  in  the  corner  for  the  same 
ofiences." 

"  What  would  I  give,"  said  the  Sa- 
morin^ with  a  sigh,  "  for  a  niece  equally 
criminal !" 

"    Mv   destined    husband,"   continued 
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Camilla,  ''  was  the  only  one  disposed  to 
treat  the  affair  as  a  trifle.  He  took  up  a 
favorite  author  which  lay  on  the  table, 
and  read  the  following  sonnet  with  so 
serious  an  air,  that  a  stranger  to  his  sen- 
timents would  not  have  perceived  that  he 
w^as  only  quizzing  the  company. 

"   WBcii  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly. 

And  finds  too  late  that  men  betray, 
What  charm  can  sooth  her  melancholy  ? 

What  art  can  wash  her  guilt  av,ay  ? 
The  only  art  her  guilt  to  cover. 

To  hide  her  shame  from  every  eye, 
To  give  repentance  to  her  lover, 

And  wring  his  bosom, — is  to  die." 

"  What,"  cried  Priscilla,  ^^  would  you 
marry  her  still  ?" 

"  Why  not,"  said  he,  '^  who  will  pay  my 
debts  ?  I  must  go  to  prison  or  to  church." 

'^  I  now  discovered  that  he  had  only 
rconsented  to  marry  me  on  condition  that 
his  father  would  pay  his  debts;  but  his 
aunt  promising  to  pay  them,  he  deter- 
mined   to    remain    single,  and    the  next 
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morning  departed  for  Bath,  where  he  had 
an  assignation  with  the  v/ite  of  a  foreiga 
minister. 

''  The  family  now  agreed  to  marry  me 
to  the  first  suitor  who  should  present  him- 
self. Were  he  old,  ugly,  and  disagreeable ; 
were  he  blind  or  lame  ;  were  he  subject 
to  all  the  infirmities  vAth  which  vice  can 
punish  the  frame ;  were  his  character 
equivocal,  his  heart  perverse,  and  his  head 
contemptible,  provided  he  v/ere  a  gentle- 
man, and  a  man  of  fortune,  he  was  not  to 
be  rejected ;  and  such  a  union  of  every 
thing  vile  and  disgusting  I  was  to  promise 
to  love,  to  honor,  and  to  obey. 

'^  Excuses  having  been  sent  to  all  the 
guests  invited  to  the  wedding,  we  were 
surprised  a  few  evenings  after  to  hear  the 
sound  of  a  carriage,  and  soon  after  a 
voice  on  the  staircase ;  '^  Put  it  in  a  tub, 
it  will  live  three  days  longer ;"  and  a  little 
round  iifiure  entered  so  much  out  of 
breath,  that  he  could  scarcely  return  the 
compliments  of  the  company.     It  was  Sir 
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Humphrey  Carbonkel^  the  greatest  eater 
in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  who   would 
travel  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the 
other  to    be   present   at  a   good    dinner. 
"  Hope  I  am  not  too  late,"  said  he,  "  could 
not    come    sooner ;     was    yesterday   at  a  \ 
mayor's    feast;    heard    of  the    wedding; 
was  not  invited,  but  knew  I  should   be 
welcome  ;  have  brought  a  turtle  with  me." 
"  I  left  the  room  to  give  the  family  an 
opportunity  to  explain  my  affair  as  they 
thought    proper.     Upon    my    return    he 
fixed  his  eyes  on  me,  and  during  supper 
his  attention  seemed  divided  between  me 
and  a  pigeon-pie,  and  he  was  pleased  to 
express    his     satisfaction    with    both.     1 
ascribed  his  attention  to  the  singularity  of 
my  situation. 

"^  Camilla,"  said  Mr.  Knightley  next 
day,  "  I  have  found  a  husband  for  you." 
"  I  hope  you  have  not  been  looking  out 
fpr  one,  every  evil  comes  unsought."  ''  It 
is  Sir  Humphrey." — ''  What,  marry  Sir 
Humphrey  r" — "  Yes,  and  as  soon  as  pos~ 
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slble,  before  this  impertinent  letter-writer 
can  mar  our  projects  ;  before  your  shame 
becomes  public,  the  honor  of  our  family 
requires  that  you  should  marry." — '^  What 
a  perfect  stranger?  whom  I  know  not  ?" — 
^^  So  much  the  better,  thank  your  fortune 
that  he  is  a  stranger  to  your  pranks,  or 
he  would  never  marry  you.  Why  should 
you  know  him  r  1  know  him  ;  we  were 
school-fellows,  I  have  known  him  these 
fifty  years." — A  charming  recommenda- 
tion to  a  girl  of  seventeen ! 

^'  Sir  Humphrey,  the  most  disagreeable 
of  all  men,  both  in  body  and  soul,  was 
ushered  in  to  pay  me  his  respects  and  de- 
votion, for  the  European  female  not  only 
exercises  a  kind  of  despotism,  but  is  puiFed 
up  to  a  goddess  during  the  short-lived 
period  of  courtship." 

"  Courtship,"  cried  the  Samorin,  "what, 
the  Europeans  are  all  as  absurd  as  your 
countryman  Lacy  described  them  :  they 
treat  and  consider  women  as  slaves,  and 
yet  condescend  to  pay  them  court  ?     Our 
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women  are  free^  and  yet  no  Nair  vvoukl 
demean  himself  with  such  an  expression ; 
and  this  Sir  Humphrey,  was  he  not  a 
gentleman  ?  was  he  not  your  equal  ?  We 
in  affairs  of  state  humble  ourselves  before 
our  pohtical  superiors,  but  in  love  before 
no  one.     How  then  are  they  slaves  ?" 

"  Slaves  indeed,"  answered  Camilla, 
'^  but  the  days  of  courtship  (as  it  is  observed 
in  the  memoirs  of  the  Princess  Agalva) 
are  their  saturnalia,  during  which  they 
are  permitted  to  insult  their  masters  ;  and 
this  man,  had  I  married  him,  would 
have  treated  me  worse  than  a  slave.  A 
hoarse  laugh,  which  was  perpetually 
shaking  his  fat  sides,  had  long  gained  him 
the  reputation  of  good  temper;  but  the 
the  death  of  his  late  wife  had  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  public,  when  her  waiting- 
woman  disclosed  the  fate  of  that  suffering 
martyr.  Though  polite  and  obliging  in  com- 
pany, though  the  best  bottle-companion, 
ever  provided  with  a  joke  to  set. the  table 
in  a  roar,  he  was  at  home  a  sullen  irascible 
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tyrant.  Dining  once  alone  with  bis  wife, 
she  overturned  his  favorite  sauce ;  in  a 
fury  he  struck  her ;  she  was  pregnant ;  it 
hastened  a  miscarriage,  and  she  died. 
He  had  often  courted  (if  your  majesty  will 
allow  the  expression)  other  women  ;  but 
as  their  situation  and  the  honor  of  their 
families  were  less  importunate,  they  had 
been  suffered  to  reject  him.  My  destiny, 
after  having  snatched  me  from  a  suicide 
with  Knightley,  (for  wdiat  is  a  voluntary 
marriage  on  the  part  of  the  woman  but  a 
kind  of  suicide  ?)  threatened  to  sacrifice  me 
to  this  monster,  this  figure  of  Punchinello, 
with  the  character  of  Bluebeard. 

"  This  unwieldy  machine  marched 
into  the  room,  and  falling  methodically 
upon  his  knees,  began  a  panegyric  on  my 
beauty,  as  if  beauty  was  the  only  essential 
quality  of  a  companion  for  Hfe,  and  de- 
clared that  my  love  was  necessary  to  his 
existence,  tliough  he  had  never  seen  me 
till  the  evening  before.     In  short  his  de- 
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claration  was  as  usual  a  tissue  of  ab- 
surdities. I  rejected  his  suit  in  the 
politest  and  least  offensive  manner. 

^^  1  know,"'  said  he,  "  that  it  is  the 
etiquette  of  courtship  to  torture  your 
humble  servant,  and  at  first  to  reject, 
hov/ever  determined  to  accept  him  in 
the  end.  Let  me  hope  that  a  particular 
circumstance  will  induce  you  to  shorten 
my  purgatory."  I  answered,  that  no 
woman,  though  insensible  to  love  for  him, 
could  bear  ill-will  to  the  man  prepossessed 
in  her  favor.  Nothing  could  be  more 
barbarous  than  to  feed  him  with  false 
hopes,  or  so  presumptuous  and  impolitic 
as  to  keep  him  in  suspense  ;  for  the  hus- 
band can  amply  retaliate  for  all  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  lover ;  but  supposing  that  I 
was  so  extravagantly  disposed,  Avhat  par- 
ticular circumstance  would  aggravate  my 
offence  ? 

"  My  dear  Miss  Harford,"  answered  he, 
"  we   can  only  keep    the  turtle  a  week 
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longer ;  I  brought  it  to  figure  at  Knight- 
ley's  wedding ;  but  it  would  not  be  un- 
welcome at  our  own." 

"  He  then^  perhaps  conceiving  me  a 
mere  boarding-school  miss,  relapsed  into 
the  old  strain  of  bombast  flattery.  My 
face  was  the  mien  of  Venus,  my  air  had 
the  dignity  of  Juno,  and  the  wit  of  Mi- 
nerva embellished  my  conversation  ;  as  to 
the  heroines  and  demi-goddesses,  they 
were  not  worthy  to  support  my  train.  I  lost 
all  patience ;  I  led  him  before  the  looking- 
glass,  and  begged  him  to  recollect  the 
fate  of  Vulcan  who  had  married  Venus. 

"  He  next  expatiated  on  his  estates, 
and  of  the  improvement  of  which  they 
were  capable ;  of  his  town  residence, 
which  1  might  furnish  to  my  own  taste ; 
of  his  establishment,  equipages,  and  other 
topics,  often  the  principal  articles  in  a 
marriage  settlement.  I  told  him,  if  he 
were  arranging  a  union  between  Northcote 
Park  and  Carbonkel  Hall,  such  improve- 
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ments  would  be  much  to  the  purpose ; 
but  before  a  marriage  should  unite  Miss 
Harford  and  Sir  Humphrey  Carbonkel,  the 
chief  improvements  that  I  would  propose 
to  him  were  those  of  his  heart,  of  his 
head,  of  his  manners,  and  of  his  character  ; 
and  that,  to  induce  me  to  inhabit  it,  his 
town-house  had  less  need  of  new  furniture 
than  of  a  new  master :  but  to  my  cost  I 
found  that  the  man  who  would  scarcely 
suiFer  his  wife  to  look  in  his  face, 
would  endure  tamely  the  most  premedi- 
tated insult  from  his  mistress.  He  re- 
sumed the  posture  of  a  supplicant. 
"  Love,"  said  he,  probably  from  some 
comedy,  '^  has  ordered  me  to  kneel  at 
your  feet ;  hope  only  shall  make  me  rise  ;" 
when  the  dinner-bell  ringing,  he  arose 
and  led  me  into  the  dining-parlor. 

"  Notwithstanding  my  refusal  the  fa- 
mily were  determined  to  give  him  my 
hand,  and  my  sentence  was  to  be  executed 
on  the  third  day ;  but  so  intent  was  Sir 
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Humphrey  on  a  turtle  feast,  that  he  ahnost 
broke  off  the  match,  rather  than  consent 
to  a  private  wedding. 

^'  My  aunt  endeavored  to  console  me, 
by  assuring  me  that  many  other  girls  of 
my  acquaintance  had  been  forced  to  marry 
against  their  inclinations  ;  for  who  would 
think  of  consulting  a  young  creature  011 
matters  of  such  importance  ?  And  Priscilla 
declared  that  such  a  hussey  rather  de- 
served to  marry  a  Turk  than  a  Christian  ; 
though,  in  spite  of  her  religion,  this  pious 
lady  made  no  scruple  to  conceal  my  indis- 
cretions from  her  brother  communicant. 

"  Any  other  girl  in  my  situation  would 
have  spent  the  lirst  day  in  tears,  the 
second  in  preparing  her  wedding-clothes, 
and  on  the  third  she  would  have  devoted 
herself  to  a  life  of  misery  to  herself  and  of 
privation  to  society.  I  acted  like  a  gypsey 
and  an  Etonian ;  I  followed  a  different 
plan,  and  have  become  a  mother.  (Here 
Camilla  pressed  the  infant  Marina  to  her 
bosom.) 

E  2 
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^'^  On  the  second  night,  after  having 
scattered  some  clothes  on  the  banks  of  the 
river^  to  persuade  the  family  that  I  had 
drowned  myself^  I  escaped  a  second  time 
to  London.  I  took  up  my  abode  at  the 
lodgings  of  an  old  housekeeper^  who  lived 
on  an  annuity  from  my  mother.  I  in- 
tended to  stay  with  her  till  I  had  settled 
my  plans.  That  evening  a  young  woman 
called  upon  her ;  she  was  pregnant. 
'^  Aunt/'  said  she,  ''the  hour  of  my  delivery 
is  approaching,  have  you  found  any  one 
to  fill  my  place  ?"  The  old  woman  in- 
formed me  that  her  niece  was  a  servant  at 
Mrs.  Montgomery's.  I  shall  forbear  from 
giving  you  a  description  of  that  excellent 
woman,  as  the  Prince  your  nephew  has 
certainly  made  you  acquainted  with  her 
character.  Among  her  other  good  qualities 
she  was  the  best  of  mistresses  ;  she  was  the 
idol  of  her  servants.  As  your  sister  Agalva 
had  always  appeared  to  her  an  instrument 
of  providence  to  save  her  and  her  infant 
from    destruction,    her   gratitude    never 
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allowed  her  to  turn  out  of  her  service  the 
female  who  had  followed  the  voice  of 
nature.  If  the  whisper  of  love  was  heard 
more  freely  in  the  courts  and  galleries  of 
her  ahode,  infanticide  never  defiled  its 
vaults  or  cellars.  Far  from  considering 
maternity  a  crime  which  merited  expul- 
sion, when  any  of  her  women  was  likely 
to  become  a  mother,  she -permitted  her  to 
retire  for  a  while,  and  to  provide  some  sub- 
stitute during  her  absence.  I  was  afraid 
that  the  Knightleys  might  search  for  me 
where  I  was,  and  desirous  of  Mrs.  Mont- 
gomery's acquaintance,  I  determined  to 
take  the  young  woman's  place ;  I  dressed 
myself  in  a  suit  of  her  clothes,  and  was 
introduced  to  her  fellow-servants. 

'^  The  first  fortnight  had  passed,  and  I 
remained  undistinguished  in  the  kitchen. 
I  was  afraid  that  the  second  would  expire 
without  presenting  me  to  my  mistress's 
attention ;  when  an  accident  favored  my 
projects.  Her  children  catched  the  hoop- 
ing-cough ;  for  change  of  air  they  were 
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removed  to  a  lodging  just  out  of  London, 
and  I  was  among  the  servants  ordered  to 
attend  them.  One  night  we  were 
awakened  by  the  cry  of  fire  ;  half  of  the 
house  was  in  a  blaze ;  we  hurried  down, 
children  and  nurses,  into  the  court-yard. 
The  house  stood  solitary;  no  engines  near. 
We  saw  the  house  becoming  the  prey 
of  the  flames,  when  one  of  the  children 
cried  out  that  his  little  sister  was  forgot. 
The  nursery-maid  had  been  too  intent  on 
saving  her  own  finery  to  think  on  her.  A 
new  lamentation  arose :  the  yard  was  full 
of  women,  franticly  running  about  or 
petrified  with  fear  ;  here  shrieks  of  horror, 
there  stupid  silence.  The  men-servants 
had  passed  the  evening  at  an  alehouse, 
and  were  not  yet  returned.  The  child 
seemed  inevitably  lost ;  the  flames  had 
seized  the  stairs.  There  was  a  pond  in 
the  garden,  where  gold-fish  were  kept ;  I 
dashed  into  it  to  wet  my  clothes  ;  I  darted 
up  the  stairs  just  as  they  threatened  to 
fall ;    I    fiuncj   the   child   into   a    blanket 
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which  the  others, held  out  to  receive  her, 
and  saved  myself  by  jumping  on  a  hay- 
stack. 

"  We  now  heard  the  cause  of  our  mis- 
fortunes ;  the  woman  of  the  house  had 
forbid  her  daughter  to  read  novels,  and 
this  prohibition  inspired  her  with  the 
greatest  relish  for  them.  Being  too  strictly 
watched  during  the  day,  she  used  to  in- 
dulge her  favorite  passion  at  night.  She 
fell  asleep ;  the  fire  catch ed  her  bed- 
clothes, and  set  fire  to  tlie  house. 

"  The  next  morning  I  received  the 
thanks  of  Mrs.  Montgomery.  So  good  a 
mother  would  never  have  absented  herself 
from  her  children,  but  the  fear  that  her 
youngest,  which  she  sucked,  might  catch 
the  cough,  kept  her  away.  She  offered 
me  a  handsome  present,  which  I  refused  ; 
this  conduct,  so  far  above  my  assumed 
character,  and  perhaps  something  in  my 
manner,  discovered  to  her  that  I  was  not 
what  I   seemed.     I   related   to   her    my 
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history:  she  offered  me  her  house  and 
purse  during  my  minority. 

'^  I  accepted  her  offer  and  generally 
have  passed  as  her  daughter.  Only  her 
most  intimate  friends  knew  the  contrary. 

"  Being  the  eldest  daughter^  Mrs. 
Montgomery  had  inherited  the  family 
seat  in  Scotland,  and  among  its  delightful 
groves  she  invoked  tlite  muses,  and  culti- 
vated every  branch  of  science.  She 
walked  every  path  of  literature  with  suc- 
cess^ and  the  public  admired  the  profound 
productions  of  her  fertile  pen.  Full  of 
the  sentiments  of  your  sublime  sister 
Agalva,  it  was  she  (as  I  discovered  after- 
ward) who  had  written  in  defence  of  the 
rights  of  her  sex.  But  not  only  formed 
to  instruct  a  select  party  by  her  conversa- 
tion, she  could  shine  in  the  most  brilliant 
circles  of  fashionable  life.  The  rake  was 
as  proud  of  being  admitted  to  her  toilet, 
as  the  philosopher  to  her  library  ;  and  a 
troop  of  beaus  fluttered  in  her  train   on 
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the  public  walks.  The  scholar  begged 
leave  to  dedicate  to  her  his  midnight 
lucubrations ;  the  actor  courted  her  pro- 
tection for  his  approaching  benefit ;  the 
patriot  consulted  her  on  some  political 
question  ;  and  the  peer  figured  with  her 
at  the  birth-night  ball. 

'•  How  advantageous  to  me  was  the 
education  that  she  gave  to  her  own  chil- 
dren !  1  hough  her  daughters  in  a  case 
of  necessity  could  mend  a  stocking  or  a 
gown,  they  were  neither  taught  to  knit^ 
netj  nor  embroider.  '•  There  is  no  more 
reason,"  said  she,  '^  why  a  gentlewoman 
should  be  her  own  mantua- maker  or 
milliner,  than  that  a  gentleman  should  be 
his  own  taylor  or  hatter.  Let  both  sexes 
have  a  sufficient  knowledge  in  dress  not 
to  be  cheated  by  their  tradespeople  ;  and 
though  the  domestic  economy  belong  to 
the  department  of  the  v^oman,  she  can 
superintend'the  concerns  of  her  household^ 
and  regulate  the  expences  of  her  kitchen^ 
E  5 
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without  stooping  to  darn  a  table-cloth,  or 
boil  a  pudding.  Let  ignoble  hands  per- 
form servile  occupations ;  but  let  the 
cultivation  of  the  rnind  be  the  employ- 
ment of  the  well-born  female  as  well  as 
of  the  man  of  rank." 

'^  Not  only  our  studies,  but  our  diver- 
sions and  exercises  differed  from  the 
usual  ones  of  our  sex.  Mrs.  Montgomery 
was  an  excellent  horsewoman,  and  in  her 
rides  we  always  accompanied  her.  When 
we  followed  the  hounds,  1  was  often  pre- 
sent at  the  death,  and  the  country  squires 
were  frequently  mortified  at  seeing  the 
fox's  brush  in  the  hands  of  a  girl.  But 
how  great  was  her  satisfaction  at  hearing 
that  I  could  swim.  She  forbad  any  one 
approach  the  river.  The  next  day  she 
was  a  witness  of  my  skill,  and  begged  me 
to  instruct  her  daughters  in  this  exercise. 
The  prejudices  of  Europe  obliged  us  to 
conceal  this  art ;  but  Agalva  had  opened 
her  eyes^  and  informed  her  that  swimming 
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was  a  fashionable  accomplishment  at  your 
majesty's  court '^. 

"  Mrs.  Montgomery  passed  the  winters 
in  London,  and  our  time  there  was  not 
less  usefully  employed.  A  petticoat  in 
Europe  is  the  livery  of  slavery,  and  we 
rejoiced  to  lay  it  aside,  like  galley-slaves 
who  had  burst  their  chains.  She  had 
ordered  us  some  boys'  clothes ;  and  thus 
accoutred  we  accompanied  her  to  the 
houses  of  parliament  and  to  the  courts  of 
justice.  She  bade  us  observe  the  wisdom 
of  our  laws,  and  remark  the  advantages 
of  the  British  Constitution.  "  Seeing 
every  thing,"  said  she,  "  prevents  us  from 
admiring  any  thing ;  and  though  the  fe- 
male be  not  designed  for  the  camp,  the 
senate,  or  the  bar,  she  should  receive  such 
an  education  as  will  enable  her  to  super- 
intend the  first  instruction  of  the  future 
legislator,  general,  and  politician." 


*    Srnellie's   Philosophy   of    Natural     History ; 
ijuarto  ;  vol.  ii.  page  187.  « 
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'^  Thus  Mrs.  Montgomery  was  the  very 
contrast  of  Mrs.  Knightley.  Her  opinions 
had  long  been  my  own ;  but  none  of  my 
sex  had  sympathised  with  me.  Nothing 
could  have  altered  my  line  of  conduct, 
but  none  had  approved  it.  I  had  acted 
at  first  I  know  not  why :  when  I  had  read 
the  "  Rights  of  Woman,"  I  acted  from  prin- 
ciple; but  Mrs  Montgomery's  example 
first  taught  me  to  glory  in  these  prin- 
ciples ;  and  when  I  found  realized  in  her  all 
the  perfections  of  which  I  only  had  dreamt 
before ;  when  I  found  her  an  Aspasia,  a 
Ninon  de  TEnclos,  I  could  not  suppress 
my  involuntary  admiration. 

'^  I  merit  not  these  praises/'  answered 
my  protectress ;  "  they  are  all  due  to 
Agalva.  But  for  her  I  should  have  re- 
mained one  of  those  weak  women  whom 
you  so  justly  despise.  She  made  me  what 
I  am  ;  she  not  only  saved  me  from  an  ig- 
nominious death,  but  freed  my  mind  from 
prejudice  and  superstition."  And  then 
Mrs.  Montgomery  gave  me  a  description 
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of  this  country.  At  first  I  considered  it 
a  kind  of  Utopia,  a  land  existing  only  in 
a  poef  s  brain ;  but  when  convinced  of  its 
real  existence,  I  used  to  listen  with  double 
pleasure  to  her  accounts  of  your  noble 
sister  and  of  the  customs  of  this  empire. 
Judge  then  how  we  were  afflicted  at 
Agalva's  loss,  and  how  solicitous  Mrs. 
Montgomery  was  to  repay  to  Prince  Fir- 
nos  all  her  obligations  to  his  unfortunate 
mother.  1  was  so  prepossessed  in  favor 
of  Malabar,  that  I  should  have  felt  an  in- 
clination for  any  Nair,  though  less  amiable 
than  your  nephew.  My  attachment  and 
curiosity  were  at  the  highest  pitch.  He 
offered  me  an  asylum  in  his  country :  I 
determined  to  spend  there  at  least  the 
remainder  of  my  minority.  With  a  heavy 
heart  I  bade  my  noble  patroness  farewell, 
to  seek  a  protection,  which  I  hope  your 
majesty  will  not  refuse  me." 

Here    Camilla    finished   her    history. 
The   son  of  Rofa  thanked   her  for  her 
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confidence  and  promised  her  his  friend- 
ship ;  but  mortified  at  not  finding  a  niece, 
who  might  carry  on  the  nam^e  and  honors 
of  his  dynasty,  in  a  woman  of  her  merit, 
he  relapsed  into  his  former  melancholy 
for  the  loss  of  Agalva, 


id 
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Meanwhile  the  hereditary  Prince  and 
the  daughter  of  Anora  had  proceeded  in 
their  route.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
impatience  of  the  afflicted  mother;  though 
four  of  the  fleetest  horses  seemed  to  fly 
with  the  hghtest  carriage,  she  was  dis- 
contented with  their  speed.  Her  promises 
and  intreaties  excited  the  drivers.  Firnos 
endeavored  in  vain  to  console  her:  her 
maternal  affliction  awakened  all  the  sor- 
rows of  the  Prince,  and  reminded  him  of 
his  own  unfortunate  mother.  Scarcely  a 
beam  of  pleasure,  at  the  idea  of  rejoinmg 
his  beloved  Mitila,  could  penetrate  the 
cloud  which  overcast  his  mind.  At  length 
they  arrived  at  Calicut. 
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Finios  hastened  to  Mitila's  abode  ;  how 
his  heart  beat  as  he  touched  the  thresh- 
hold ;  the  door  was  open,  no  servant  in 
the  hall ;  on  the  vvin^^s  of  love  he  mounted  m 
the  stairs.  After  so  long  an  absence,  his 
imagination  transported  him  already  into 
her  arms,  her  kisses  upon  his  lips ;  but 
his  imagination  deceived  him,  for  as  he 
approached  her  apartment,  he  found  that 
she  was  engaged. 

In  antient  times,  one  of  their  m.artial 
fore-uncles,  when  he  visited  his  beloved, 
would  have  left  his  shield  of  arms  in  the 
porch  of  her  habitation,  that  his  rivals, 
beholding  it,  might  defer  their  visits ; 
but  when  armor  was  disused  among  the 
Nairs,  the  practice  was  introduced  of  the 
favored  lovers  hanging  his  hat  over  the 
door  of  tht^  lady's  apartment :  the  sandals 
of  a  capuchin  could  not  be  more  respected 
by  the  catholic  husbands  of  Italy  and 
Portugal.  The  Prince  saw  a  hat  hanging 
over  Mitila's  boudoir,  and  returned  in 
obedience  to  the  sign. 
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He  descended  the  stairs  perhaps  less 
quickly  than  he  had  mounted  them  ;  dis~ 
appointed,  but  without  anger ;  for  what 
Nair  could  dream  of  controUing  the  ac- 
tions of  his  beloved,  or  would  have  the 
selfishness  to  glory  in  her  continence 
during  his  absence  ?  At  last  he  found  a 
servant,  and  inquired  politely  after  her 
health. 

In  the  intention  of  lodging  at  his  fellow- 
traveller's,  he  was  passing  the  theatre. 
Though  many  houi's  before  the  piece  was 
to  begin,  he  found  all  the  avenues  already 
crowded.  Naldor,  who  always  had  a  taste 
for  the  drama,  had  amused  himself  during 
his  last  voyage  in  preparing  a  piece,  por- 
traying the  customs  of  Europe.  On  his 
arrival  at  Calicut  he  had  sent  it  to  the 
manager,  and  the  whole  troop  had  been 
set  to  work  night  and  day  to  satisfy  the 
public  curiosity  with  an  early  representa- 
tion. 

,   The  Prince  was  surprised  to  find  Farna, 
whom  he  had  left  in  tears,  at  her  toilet 
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preparing  for  a  place  of  am  use  m  en  1. 
Fania  had  dried  her  tears,  and  was 
making  every  effort  to  smother  her  grief. 
Her  ^on  was  not  more,  and  sorrow  could 
not  recall  him  from  the  dead.  Had  slie 
been  a  credulous  Papist  or  Mahometan, 
the  best  of  mothers  might  have  under- 
taken a  pilgrimage  to  Loretto  or  Mecca ; 
had  they  afforded  her  the  least  glimpse  of 
hope,  barefooted  she  v>^ould  have  executed 
both  ;  she  would  have  had  recourse  to 
rosaries  and  amulets ;  she  would  have 
outfasted  a  mussuiman,  and  worn  out 
more  beads  than  a  carmelite ;  she  would 
have  squandered  her  whole  property  on 
lazy  dervises  and  franciscans ;  but  her 
son  was  not  more,  and  hope  expired  with 
him.  She  was  a  Nairess,  and  conse- 
quently too  wise  to  waste  a  moment  in 
premeditated  sorrow.  Her  conscience  ac- 
cused her  of  no  omission  of  her  duties 
toward  him  while  he  lived  ;  he  was  dead, 
and  she  hurried  to  her  toilet.  Like  an 
April  day,  a  tear  started  in  her  eye  while 
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she  forced  her  lips  into  a  smile  ;  a  piteous 
sigh  ended  in  a  lively  tune ;  and  when  the 
image  cf  her  son  rose  in  her  mind,  she 
fiew  into  the  Prince's  arms  to  procure 
him  a  successor. 

B'ut  the  hoar  of  the  play  approached : 
as  the  Prince  stepped  into  the  carriage  to 
accompany  the  baroness  there,  he  received 
a  note  from  his  antient  flame. 

'•  The  daughter  of  Lora  cannot  receive 
the  son  of  Agalva  as  a  lover,  but  requests 
the  continuance  of  his  friendship.  Her 
inconstancy  originated  in  an  excess  of  love 
toward  him.  This  may  seem  a  strange 
paradox,  but  she  will  pay  him  a  visit  to- 
morrow and  explain  the  enimna.  But  his 
liighness  cannot  fail  to  be  at  the  theatre 
this  evening,  where  Mitila  will  rejoice  to 
meet  her  friend. 

"  Mitila  Lorina, 

'•  Countess  of  Seringal." 

Firnos  saw  her  in  an  opposite  box,  but 
the  crowd  was  so  great  he  could  not  effect 
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his  way  to  her ;  the  house  was  never  so 
full ;  many  carriages  had  been  broken  in 
their  way.     At  last  the  curtain  arose. 

The  drama  was  styled  •'  The  European 
Fatherland  the  prologue  having  explained 
the  signification  of  the  word,  begged  the 
indulgence  of  the  audience  for  a  piece 
wherein  all  the  unities  were  violated^  and 
whose  only  merit  consisted  in  a  true  pic- 
ture of  the  manners  of  Christendom.  A 
father,  mother,  and  six  children  were  the 
chief  characters,  and  a  terrible  catastrophe 
awaited  each.  The  eldest  daughter  falls 
in  love  against  her  father's  consent ;  he 
obliges  her  to  take  the  veil,  where,  having 
murdered  the  fruit  of  a  secret  attachment, 
she  is  buried  alive  for  breaking  her  vows. 
The  eldest  son  is  killed  in  a  duel  with  her 
lover.  The  father  next  disinherits  his 
second  son  for  marrying  a  woman  without 
fortune  :  lie  is  arrested  for  her  debts, 
and  is  left  by  his  syren  wife  to  languish 
in  a  prison  ;  in  attempting  to  escape  out 
of  a  window   he  breaks  his  neck.     The 
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third  son  marries  a  rich  heiress  to  please 
his  father,  and  is  poisoned  by  his  wife. 
Of  the  two  remaining  daughters,  the 
father  obhges  one  to  marry  an  old  hus- 
band, who  like  Bluebeard  cuts  off  her 
head  in  a  fit  of  jealousy;  and  the  youngest 
is  stabbed  by  lier  own  father  to  save  her 
from  the  amorous  attempts  of  his  sove- 
reign. The  father  is  executed  on  the 
scaffold  for  this  murder  ;  and  their  mother, 
who  through  the  whole  piece  had  ever 
foreseen  and  endeavored  to  hinder  the 
ruin  of  her  children,  dies  in  a  mad-house; 
but  declares,  while  light-headed,  that  her 
husband,  who  had  caused  all  their  cala- 
mities, was  not  their  father,  but  as  com- 
plete a  dupe  as  any  European  could  be. 

To  interest  the  sympathy  of  the  gallery, 
a  footman  is  put  into  the  stocks,  and  the 
chambermaid,  his  paramour,  dipped  in  a 
horsepond. 

Firnos  descended  to  look  for  the  baron- 
ess's carriage.  A  m^ob  had  assembled  be- 
fore the  play-house,  with  the  cry,  *'Away 
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with  him  ;  to  the  horse-pond  ;  duck  him. 
duck  him."  He  hastened  and  found  a 
number  of  fruit-women  dragging  away,  as 
he  conceived,  some  pick-pocket ;  but  he 
discovered,  as  they  passed  the  lamp,  that  it 
was  a  European.  He  stopped  them  and 
inquired  his  crime.  '^  Crime,"  answered 
they,  "he  is  a  European,  and  is  not  that 
crime  enough  ?  one  of  those  tyrants  who 
would  bury  us  alive,  who  would  murder  • 
our  lovers,  who  would  forbid  us  to  love. 
In  short  he  is  a  European  ;  to  the  horse- 
pond — away  v»  ith  him." 

Firnos  expostulated  with  them,  and 
represented  to  them,  that  though  born  in 
the  West,  he  was  perhaps  rather  an  ob- 
ject of  pity  than  of  abhorrence ;  that 
though  a  European,  he  might  be  gene- 
rous ;  and  that  his  love  of  justice  and  of 
the  rights  of  women  might  have  induced 
him  to  quit  the  society  of  slaves  and  their 
oppressors,  to  enjoy  love  in  its  natural 
freedom  at  Calicut. 

The  stranger  assured  them  that  he  was 
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a  perfect  convert  to  their  principles^  and 
repeated  a  few  stanzas  of  a  national  ballad 
sung  in  their  wars  against  the  Mahome- 
tans. The  tide  turned  in  his  favor ;  he 
was  praised  to  the  skies ;  he  might  have 
chosen  the  prettiest  of  them,  but  he  was 
already  engaged.  He  wished  to  return ; 
they  were  going  to  chair  him  home.  At 
length  Firnos  prevailed  upon  them  to 
retire,  which  they  did,  repeating  their 
favorite  song  celebrating  the  rights  of  their 
sex. 

The  stranger,  after  some  compliments 
on  both  sides,  informed  the  Prince  that 
he  was  looking  for  the  servants  of  a  woman 
of  quality,  whom  he  had  accompanied  to 
the  theatre,  when  these  women,  worked 
by  the  drama  into  a  fury  against  every 
European,  had  seized  him,  and  were  about 
to  execute  summary  justice  on  him.  Fir- 
nos returned  vyith  him  to  the  box,  where 
the  lady  was  waiting  his  return.  Firnos 
started,  and  smiled  to  find  it  was  Mitila 
herself.     '•'  My  dear  Firnos,"  said  she,  *^  I 
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believe  the  enigma  requires  no  further 
explanation  ;  hearing  that  an  Enghshman 
had  arrived  at  Cahcut^  I  paid  him  a  visit 
in  hopes  of  hearing  some  news  of  you," 

'^  And  he  pleased  you  so  much/'  inter- 
rupted the  Prince,  "that  you  never  thought 
of  me  since." 

'^  Nevertheless  we  will  remain  friends, 
shall  we  not  ?"  said  she,  giving  him  her 
hand,  and  turning  to  the  stranger ;  "  this 
is  the  Prince  Firnos,  whom  you  have  so 
often  heard  me  mention." 

^^  You  need  not  tell  me  who  he  is,"  said 
Firnos.:  "  What !  Fitz-Allan,  have  you 
forgot  the  family  Roverbella  ?" 

^^  The  Marchese  Roverbella !"  cried  the 
astonished  Englishman,  "  the  Marchese 
in  this  country  !  in  this  dress ! — it  is  so 
indeed!" 

Yes,  it  was  Fitz-Allan,  the  antient  friend 
of  Agalva,  he  who  had  received  Firnos  so 
coolly,  and  who  had  vanished  so  suddenly 
from  England,  to  deprive  him  of  his  be- 
loved at  Cahcut:    and  though  he  had 
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passed  the  meridian  of  his  hfe,  a  distant 
lover  could  not  have  had  a  more  danger- 
ous rival  than  Fitz-Allan^  the  pupil  of 
Chesterfield.  His  success,  however,  was 
less  rapid  than  that  of  the  amiable  Csesar, 
nor  could  he  boast  with  the  vanity  of  the 
dictator,  that  he  came,  he  saw,  and  con- 
quered. 

Mitila,  indeed,  was  far  from  making  a 
merit  of  her  constancy.  During  a  whole 
year  she  had  lamented  the  absence  of  her 
friend  and  school-fellow,  but  in  this  she 
had  only  followed  the  dictates  of  her  heart 
without  any  idea  of  duty.  She  had  avoided 
every  crowded  assembly  ;  she  refused  eve- 
ry invitation  ;  she  rejected  every  amorous 
suit.  Fitz-Allan  arrived  at  Calicut,  she 
I'an  to  him  to  enquire  after  Firnos ;  she 
visited  him  day  after  day,  and  for  hours 
together  they  did  nothing  but  talk  of 
the  Prince.  But  Fitz-Allan  was  too  ami- 
able to  play  a  .secondary  part ;  at  every 
visit  the  consolations  that  he  gave  her 
grew  more  tender;  a  sympathy  imper- 
F  2 
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ceptibly  united  them .  At  first  the  thoughts 
of  Mitila  spontaneously  rolled  on  Firnos  ; 
at  last  some  accident  must  remind  her  of 
him. 

The  Baroness  joined  them  from  her 
box,  where  she  had  waited  for  Firnos  in 
vain  ;  and  all  four,  Firnos  and  Fania,  Fitz- 
Allan  and  Mitila,  adjourn  to  supper  at 
Mitila's  hotel. 

Those  who  have  frequented  the  little 
suppers  of  Paris  or  Vienna  can  c-onceive 
the  gaiety  and  good  humour  of  this  com- 
pany. Firnos  felt  himself  again  in  a  land 
of  liberty,  Fitz-Allan  thought  himself  in  a 
fairy-land,  and  the  ladies,  who  seldom 
recollected  that  any  country  differed  from 
their  own,  contributed  with  their  usual 
flow  of  spirits  to  enliven  the  hours. 

No  idle  visitors  intruded  their  superflu- 
ous company,  and  no  one  proposed  cards, 
the  invention  of  ennui.  A  delicate  supper 
was  served  up  in  a  well-lighted  hall :  how 
happily  they  were  placed,  each  cavalier 
at  the  side  of  his  dame ;  the  number  of 
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tapers  embellished  the  splendor  of  their 
beauty.  Tlie  conversation  was  I'liII  of  sal- 
lies and  of  innocent  merriment^  which  can 
entertain  without  the  help  of  scandal,  for 
scandal  cannot  subsist  in  a  country  of  per- 
sonal liberty  like  Malabar. 

'^  How  happy  lam  at  your  return,  my 
dear  Firnos,"  said  Mitila,  "  I  burn  with 
impatience  to  hear  your  account  of  Fitz- 
Allan's  whimsical  country-folks :  I  still 
hope  that  he  has  been  trifling  with  our 
credulity.  I  wish  not,  like  our  good  fruit- 
women,  to  plunge  any  one  in  our  horse- 
ponds,  as  I  cannot  ascribe  to  them  the 
property  of  the  waters  of  Lethe  to  cure  a 
stranger  of  his  absurd  notions  on  our  sex, 
on  love  and  on  mai'riage,  and  of  his  other 
extravagant  tenets." 

'^  Fortunate,"  said  Firncs, '"'  would  it  be, 
were  these  tenets  only  extravagant  and 
absurd,  and  not  tyrannical  and  pernicious. 
Were  their  treatment  of  women  known  at 
Calicut,  our  nurses  would  substitute  the 
name    of   Ene:lishman    instead   of  Black 
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Eunuch  and  Bloody  Ogre  to  terrify  the 
Nair  children  into  good  behavior  :-^but 
more  of  this  at  another  time. — I  am  so 
happy  in  meeting  an  old  acquaintance 
in   my  maternal  country." 

Here  fresh  expressions  of  surprise^  of 
satisfaction,  of  friendship,  and  of  curiosity,, 
took  place.  What  event  might  have 
caused  Fitz-Allan  s  sudden  departure  from 
England?  what  chain  of  circumstances 
might  have  led  him  to  Calicut,  to  the  un^ 
known  country  of  a  woman  whom  he  had 
always  taken  for  an  Italian  ?  At  the  game 
he  had  been  playing  chance  shuffled  them 
not,  but  some  superior  power  seemed  to 
have  dealt  the  cards. 

The  company  adjourned  to  the  boudoir 
of  the  Countess,  where,  his  audience  hav- 
ing renewed  their  intreaties  to  Fitz-Allan, 
he,  after  some  apologies,  thus  began  his 
history. 

'^  Roger  Fitz-Allan  was  a  country  squire, 
of  one  of  the  most  antient  families  in  his 
province.     From  his  ancestors  he  had  in- 
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herited  a  passion  for  the  sports  of  the  field, 
and  an  inveterate  hatred  to  the  court. 
His  thoughts  dwelt  with  pleasure  on  those 
times  when  every  gentleman  was  a  petty 
sovereign  on  his  own  estate.  The  walls 
of  his  seat  were  adorned  with  escutcheons 
and  stags'  horns,  and  he  could  repeat  his 
own  pedigree  and  that  of  his  favorite  hun- 
ter with  equal  facility. 

Firnos, 

^^  God  forbid  that  it  ever  should  be  the 
case ! — but,  till  your  women  are  kept  un- 
der lock  and  key,  as  your  mares  are,  your 
pedigrees  in  the  Herald's  Office  will  be 
less  certain  than  at  Newmarket." 
Fit  z- Allan, 

^'  The  squire  had  reached  his  fortieth 
year,  and  was  still  unmarried..  At  this 
time  the  court,  by  some  violent  measure, 
had  raised  a  general  discontent.  Petitions 
against  it  were  sent  from  every  quarter, 
and  our  county  appointed  the  Squire  to 
present  a  spirited  remonstrance.  He  sal- 
lied  up  to  London,  was   with  difficulty 
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persuaded  to  dress  according  to  the  court 
etiquette^  and  his  hair  was  cropped  too 
jshort  to  admit  of  a  bag ;  but  nothing 
could  induce  him  to  exchange  for  a  more 
modern  one,  a  sword  which  Ohver  Crom- 
well had  presented  to  his  ancestor  after 
the  battle  at  Worcester. 

"  Such  an  uncouth  figure  had  not  long 
appeared  at  St.  James's ;  a  titter  and 
whisper  went  round  the  room.  As  he 
inarched  forward  the  hilt  of  his  sword 
carried  away  the  point  ruffle  of  a  maid 
of  honor ;  the  titter  grew  a  laugh,  and 
the  whole  circle  was  in  a  roar :  as  he 
stammered  an  awkward  excuse  she  only 
had  the  politeness  to  keep  her  counte- 
nance. She  began  a  conversation  with 
him  ;  she  seemed  to  relish  the  rude  saUies 
of  his  wit,  and  accompanied  his  hoarse 
laugh  with  a  smile. 

"  This  condescension  wrought  a  perfect 
change  in  the  Squire ;  the  rough  hunts-- 
man  put  on  the  smirk  of  a  courtier  :  the 
next  time  that  he  appeared,  at  the  levee 
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he  scarcely  knew  himself  as  he  passed  the 
glass. 

Then  say  plain  Roger,  Eot  for  Iialf  the  worid,-« 
'Tis  3weet  Sir  Roger,— and  his  hair  was  curl'd. 

'*  Lady  Louisa  complimented  liim  on 
his  metamorphosis  :  "  You  are  growing  a 
courtier." — ''  God  forbid,"  said  he,  "  no 
Fitz- Allan  has  been  a  courtier  for  these 
three  hundred  years."  "  I  must  confess." 
answered  she,  *'  I  am  no  advocate  for  a 
court  hfe ;  and  my  ancestor,  who  some 
centuries  ago  was  obliged  to  emigrate  from 
Italy  for  having  given  the  Pope  a  box  on 
the  ear,  little  thought  that  one  of  his  de- 
scendants would  pin  up  the  tail  of  ahj 
queen  upon  earth." 

'^  TheSquire  could  not  withstand  tlie 
temptation  ;  this  box  on  the  ear.  of  the 
Holy  Father  was  too  precious  an  incident 
for  the  pedigree  of  a  whig :  many  mar- 
riages in  Europe  arise  from  more  absurd 
causes ;  for,  in  short,  whether  he  or  she 
made  the  first  advances,  it  is  immaterial. 
1  5 
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But  the  whole  county  was  surprised  to 
see  the  honest  Squire  return  with  a  maid 
of  honor  ;  nor  ceased  the  astonishment  of 
the  courtiers  at  her  choice  till  six  months 
afterwards^  when  she^  having  fallen  from 
her  horse^  presented  her  husband  with  a 
son  and  heir,  and  my  name  was  inscribed 
in  the  pedigree  of  the  Fitz- Allans. 

*^  Lady  Louisa  was  the  most  obliging 
wife  imaginable  ;  she  seemed  to  have  no 
wishes  but  lier  husband's ;  she  thought, 
talked  and  dressed  as  he  would  have  her. 
She  nursed  his  sick  pointer  ;  she  accom- 
panied him  to  the  dog-kennel ;  she  learnt 
Aunting  songs,  and  could  cry  the  view- 
nollow. 

"  In  the  presence  of  the  Squire  she  ne- 
ver ventured  to  show  herself  in  a  natural 
lightj  but  in  his  absence  she  threw  off  the 
rude  manners  of  a  hoyden,  and  was  again 
the  polished  lady  of  the  court.  He  nevei' 
sav/  her  without  a  mask  ;  nor  was  this  the 
only  mortification  that  she  had  to  support. 
She  could  find  no  consolation  in  the  bois- 
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terous  squires  who  drank  his  wine^  and 
made  his  table  a  scene  of  rude  debauchery. 
She  grew  melanchoiy,  and  when  she  re- 
tired to  rest  how  often  w^as  her  midnight 
dream,  in  which  some  amiable  gallant  was 
sighing  for  her  love,  interrupted  by  the 
rough  caresses  of  her  reeling  husband. 

"  Solitude  and  the  company  that  ?he 
found  at  his  castle  were  equally  insupport- 
able to  her.  Solitude  is  the  mnror  of  the 
soul,  in  which,  when  happy,  one  can  con- 
template one's  happiness  ;  but,  if  unhap* 
py,  it  reflects  one's  misery  in  its  true 
colors.  At  length  a  complaisant  physician 
recommended  to  her  ladyship  the  natal  air 
of  London.  She,  knowing  no  motive  upon 
earth  would  induce  the  Squire  to  quit  the 
country  during  the  hunting  season,  afTect- 
ed  every  regret  at  separating  from  him. 
But  he  insisted,  and  used  to  read  to  his 
bottle-companionsher  letters,  which  com- 
plained of  the  necessity  of  living  pent  up 
in  the  smoke  of  the  capital.  Ladies,  de- 
spise not  my  mother ;   wherever  womer 
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are  treated  like  slaves,  they  act  like  slaves? 
with  artifice  and  hypocrisy.  From  this 
time  she  spent  every  winter  with  her  rela- 
tives in  town. 

"  The  house  of  the  Earl  her  father, 
w4:io  in  a  diplomatic  tiharacter  had  resided 
at  several  courts  on  the  continent^  was  the 
rendezvous  of  all  the  gay,  gallant,  and  ami- 
able company  of  the  ca})ital,  and  the  chief 
resource  of  all  foreigners  of  distinction. 
Among  these,  the  superior  qualities  of  the 
Chevalier  de  Brisac  shone  with  unrivalled 
lustre.  Nature  and  art  had  united  in  form- 
ing a  graceful  person,  and  Versailles  had 
given  to  his  manners  the  last  polish. 

"  In  Europe;  it  would  be  the  height 
of  impropriety  for  a  son  to  hint  that  his 
mother  was  not  insensible  to  tlie  merits  of 
a  distin2:uished  stranger  ;  but  mv  audience 
at  Calicut,"  continued  Fitz-Allan,  bowing 
to  the  two  lovers  opposite  to  him,  and 
squeezing  Mitila's  hand,  "  would  find  it 
natural,  should  lady  Louisa  have  done  all 
to  render  London  agreeable  to  the  Cheva- 
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lier,  that  you^  my  dear  Mitila^  have  done  to 
recommend  Calicut  to  me,  and  he  showed 
as  httle  desire  to  return  to  France,  as  I 
show  to  return  to  England. 

'^  But  when  the  winter  was  over,  and 
the  returning  summer  called  her  away  from 
London,  where  she  had  really  lived,  to  a 
state  of  vegetation  in  the  country,  how 
affecting  was  the  idea  of  separating  from 
the  f  hevalier.  Ye  women  of  Indostan 
cannot  conceive  such  pangs  of  parting ; 
when,  torn  away  from  the  ohjects  of  your 
affections,  it  is  in  compliance  with  the 
voice  of  matriotism,  which  raises  you  into 
heroines,  not  in  obedience  to  a  husband's 
caprice,  which  degrades  you  into  slaves. 

"  The  hour  approached,  but  it  passed 
with  few  protestations  of  constancy  on 
either  side,  for  neither  doubted  of  the  af- 
fection of  the  other  :  their  tongues  were 
silent,  but  their  hearts  understood  this 
silence :  he  squeezed  her  hand  as  she  step- 
ped into  the  carriage;  she  let  down  the 
blinds^  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 
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"  Figure  to  yourselves  a  woman  who 
doated  on  the  splendor  of  the  court,  forced 
to  tear  herself  from  every  thing  dear  to  her, 
and  to  bury  herself  for  six  months  in  the 
country.  I  will  not  dispute  which  is  the 
most  rational,  a  town  or  a  country  life, 
but  surely  you  will  pity  the  woman,  who 
m,ay  not  choose  the  manner  of  life  that 
pleases  her.  Beside,  an  agreeable  com- 
panion is  an  essential  in  the  country,  and 
how  uniit  w^as  the  honest  Squire  to  com- 
pensate the  absence  of  the  Chevalier. 

"Three  tedious  summers  passed  aw^ay 
in  this  manner  without  a  friend  who  had 
delicacy  of  soul  enough  to  pity  her ;  nor^ 
even  if  any  feeling  soul  had  been  lodged 
in  her  husband's  rade  companions,  would 
a  poor  woman  in  England  ever  have  ven- 
tured to  confide  secrets  of  this  nature. 
Her  eyes  were  red  with  tears :  I  was  her 
constant  and  only  society  ;  though  a  mere 
infant,  she  never  confided  me  out  of  her 
sight ;  she  took  a  pleasure  in  satisfying  my 
childish  curiosity.     Once  I  asked  het,  if  a 
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dormouse  really  slept  half  of  the  year. 
She  burst  into  tears ;  it  struck  me  at  the 
time  ;  and  in  a  collection  of  letters,  which 
lately  fell  into  my  hands,  and  have  ac- 
quainted me  with  many  incidents  in  the 
life  of  that  incomparable  woman,  she  men- 
tioned my  improvements  with  the  fond- 
ness of  a  mother.  "  I  always  encourage 
him,"  wrote  she,  "  to  ask  questions ;  no 
one  but  an  ignorant  nurse,  who  is  inca- 
pable of  answering  them,  can  reprimand 
the  inquisitiveness  of  a  child."  She  then 
related  my  question.  '^  Ah,  Chevalier," 
added  she,  '^  I  who  am  thus  torn  from 
your  arms,  why  can  I  also  not  pass  the  half 
of  my  existence  in  insensibility ;  I,  who 
am  thus  doomed  to  this  cruel  separation  ?" 
The  Chevalier  ansvv^ered  in  an  elegant 
sonnet,  and  compared  her  to  Ceres,  who 
is  buried  one  half  the  year,  and  returns 
to  be,  during  the  other,  the  delight  of 
mankind. 

'^  But  when  nature  had  long  worn  the 
dreary  garb  of  autumn,  an4  the  returning 
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winter  spread  a  gloom  over  the 'country, 
every  leaf^  which  fell  from  the  tree,  seemed 
to  beckon  her  to  scenes  of  happiness  and 

joy- 

''  The  following  summer,  upon  her  return 
into  the  country,  she  had  the  satisfaction 
to  perceive  her  husband's  attentions  to 
the  housekeeper.  Instead  of  railing  and 
pouting  at  him,  and  turning  his  accom- 
plice out  of  doors,  she  took  her  into  favor, 
and  as  Nanny  Perkins  gained  an  ascen- 
dancy over  the  Squire,  lady  Louisa,  through 
her  means,  governed  him,  who  fondly  ima- 
gined that  he  governed  every  thing. 

"^  Vf  hen  she  conceived  that  her  empire 
was  established,  the  Chevalier  arrived  on 
the  Vikings  of  love  :  lie  had  received  a 
commission  from  a  prince  of  the  hlood  in 
France  to  purchase  some  horses  and 
hounds.  With  whom  could  he  consult  so 
properly  as  with  the  Squire :  he  produced 
a  letter  of  recommendation  from  the  Earl  to 
his  son-in-law.  The  Squire,  out  of  pa- 
triotism, seer;>ed  at  first  to  despise  him ; 
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he  was  a  Papist  and  a  foreigner ;  but  as  he 
was  a  passionate  sportsman^  and  alone  had 
the  courage  to  follow  him  over  a  five- 
barred  gate,  this  gained  his  heart,  and 
he  swore  that  it  was  a  pity  such  a  line 
fellow  should  be  a  Frenchman. 

"  The  appearance  of  the  Chevalier  was 
to  lady  Louisa  the  return  of  the  sun.  On  a 
gloomy  day  how  dismal  and  dreary  is  the 
same  landscape,  which  on  a  fine  one  disco- 
vers some  new  beauty  from  every  p^int  of 
view.  When  she  leaned  on  his  arm,  how 
romantic  was  the  grove  ;  how  inviting  the 
velvet  turf;  wha':  melody  in  every  little 
chorister ;  what  enchantment  in  every 
babbling  brook  ;  what  grandeur  in  the  dis- 
tant ocean  !  She  now  relished  the  coun- 
try ;  she  would  have  relished  the  deserts 
of  Arabia  in  his  society.  When  the  day 
was  concluded,  she  would  willingly  ha,ve 
lived  it  over  again  ;  and  her  return  to  Lon- 
don was  almost  a  matter  of  indifference. 

"  His  guest  having  presented  to  the  Squire 
a  wolr-dog  from  the  Pyrenees,  he  was  so 
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delighted  with  th€  gift^  that  he  prevailed 
upon  his  dutiful  wife  to  teach  the  Cheva- 
lier English,  which^  to  his  great  exultation, 
the  Frenchman  used  to  proclaim  the  first 
language  in  the  universe,  and  the  only  fit 
one  for  a  sportsman.     In  short,  the  picture 
of  domestic  felicity  was  perfect  at  Allan's 
castle.    The  Squire  congratulated  himself 
on  the  blindness  of  lady  Louisa,  who,   far 
from  perceiving  his  attachment  to  Nanny    j 
Perkins,  loaded  her  with  presents,  while  ^ 
he  himself  was  o^rateful  to  the  Chevalier  for 
improving  the  breed  in  his  dog-kennel." 
iWtila, 

And  never  suspected  him  of  any  im- 
provements in  the  nursery. 
Fitz-Allan, 

If  any  dispute  took  place  between  man 
and  wife,  they  were  mere  thunder-storms, 
violent,  but  momentary  ;  and  the  Cheva- 
lier acted  as  mediator  between  them. 
You  may  wonder  that  he  had  not  espoused 
lady  Louisa  himself.  Alas !  he  was  al- 
ready married,  he  had  been  sacrificed  to 
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the  ambition  of  his  uricle.  a  bishop  in 
France.  The  mistress  of  his  most  Chris- 
tian majesty  wished  an  honorable  birth 
for  her  children :  some  gentleman  of  quahty 
was  to  give  her  his  name^  and  sign  an 
agreement  never  to  approach  within  a 
crow's  flight  of  Versailles.  The  prelate 
proposed  his  nephew  :  the  protestations  of 
the  young  Chevalier  were  vain  ;  he  de- 
pended on  his  uncle's  bounty  ;  the  priest 
was  inexorable^  and  left  him  to  choose 
between  the  bastile  and  a  pension  from 
the  court.  The  nephew  became  a  hus- 
band and  French  envoy  at  London  ;  the 
uncle  a  cardinal  and  premier  minister  of 
France, 

"  The  embassy  was  a  kind  of  honorable 
banishment;  and  how  happy  was  the 
Chevalier  to  meet  lady  Louisa,  who  pos- 
sessed all  the  grace  and  elegance  of  his 
own  countrywomen.  He  danced  with 
hery  for  the  first  time,  at  a  birth-night 
ball ;  no  minuet  ever  made  greater  sensa- 
tion.    The   king   of  England   rose  from 
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the  card-table  to  look  at  them  ;  and  the 
Earl,  her  father^  who  had  known  the  Car- 
dinal at  Paris,  and  was  charmed  with  the 
brilliant  accomplishments  of  his  nephew, 
gave  him  the  most  pressing  invitation  to 
his  house. 

"  This  was  the  source  of  their  connection. 
Their  sympathy  soon  discovered  itself;  and 
if  ever  two  persons  were  designed  each 
for  the  other,  it  was  my  mother  and  the 
amiable  Chevalier.  He  was  her  first,  her 
only  love,  and  his  attachment  proved  her 
chief  comfort  till  the  last  moments  of  her 
life.  When  the  war  broke  out  between 
the  two  nations,  his  soviireign,  who  did 
him  the  honor  to  keep  up  his  name  in 
France,  graciously  allowed  him  to  remain 
in  a  private  rank  in  England. 

"  Such  was  my  mother :  nor  was  I  less 
indebted  to  chance  than  to  nature ;  the 
first  object  of  my  affections  was  equally 
interesting.  I  had  been  sent  to  Eton 
school.  One  day,  as  1  was  sauntering 
before  the  college,  a  lady  of  quality  drove 
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by  in  her  phaeton  :  I  shall  never  forget 
her ;  her  graceful  attitude,  her  significant 
air,  the  dexterity  with  which  she  managed 
her  fierv  steeds. — O,  I  think   I  see  her 
now.     She    was    my    first   love :  perhaps 
the  only  woman  that  I  ever  really  loved." 
Mitila. 
A  pretty  compliment  to  all  her  suc- 
cessors— to  me  among  the  rest ! 
Firnos. 
And  to  my  poor  mother,  your  beloved 
Marchesa ! 

FitZ'Allan — (correcting  himself,) 
My    dear    Countess  —  Your    imperial 
Highness — 

Mitila, 
No  apology:  continue  your  history. 

Fit  z- Allan, 
As  she  passed  me,  the  lash  of  her  whip 
became  entangled  in  the  wheel,  and  fell 
into  the  dust.  I  sprang  over  the  railing 
where  I  stood,  picked  it  up,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  her  ;  she  received  it -with  the 
most  gracious  smile,  and  passed  on. 
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"  Some  days  after,  I  was  walking  in 
Windsor  Park  ;  ber  phaeton  passed,  and 
I  had  a  second  opportunity  of  exercising 
my  pohteness,  for,  this  time,  her  hand- 
kerchief fell  into  the  road.  She  thanked 
me,  and  begged  to  know  the  nailie  of  a 
man  of  such  gallantry.  "  I  am  passing 
through  Eton,"  said  she,  "  permit  me  to 
conduct  you  home."  I  mounted  into  her 
phaeton.  She  proved  to  me  that  her 
great-grandmother  was  related  to  my  great- 
grandmother,  and  invited  me  as  her  cousin 
to  dine  with  her  the  following  Sunday. 
She  lodged  me  at  the  door  of  my  boarding- 
house  ;  I  descended  as  from  a  triumphal 
car,  to  the  astonishment  of  my  school- 
fellows.  I  stammered  some  awkward 
compliment,  and  was  so  out  of  myself, 
when  the  lady  drove  on,  that  I  even  for- 
got to  pull  off  my  hat. 

"  I  cannot  describe  my  sensations  till 
Sunday  came;  my  restlessness,  my  desires^ 
my  inward  tumult,  my  transitions  from 
heat  to  cold  ;  such  were  the  symptoms  of 
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a  first  love.  Tliough  nothing  beyond 
common  politeness  had  passed  between 
us,  I,  though  a  novice  in  love,  perceived 
that  Mrs.  Warren  was  more  than  com- 
monly well  disposed  toward  me.  The  fall 
of  her  handkerchief  could  never  be  acci- 
dental. I  retired  to  a  wood  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  our  college,  and  for  hours 
together  did  nothing  but  reflect  on  her 
advances  and  dream  of  my  approaching 
felicity.  At  night  I  tossed  about  my 
bed  ;  I  heard  the  clock  strike  every  quar- 
ter ;  I  scarcely  closed  an  eye,  but  my 
thoughts  were  so  soothing,  that  I  rose 
refreshed  as  from  the  soundest  sleep. 

^'The  desire  of  seeing  her  increased 
with  every  day  ;  I  was  all  impatience ;  my 
arms  extended  involuntarily  to  embrace 
her.  I  ransacked  the  novels  of  a  circu- 
lating libraiy  for  compliments,  which 
would  better  have  suited  a  knight  of  the 
round-table,  and  which,  had  my  mau^ 
raise  honte  allowed  me  to  use  them,  would 
have  rendered    me    ridiculous    in   every 
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fashionable  circle.  I  ran  up  and  down  the 
park,  and,  without  meaning  it,  found 
myself  perpetually  on  the  spot  where  her 
handkerchief  had  dropped.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  the  criminality  of  such  an  attach- 
ment occurred  to  me,  for  my  beloved  was 
a  married  woman  ;  but  then  her  form,  her 
look,  her  smile,  her  features  occurred  to 
me  ;  and,  ladies^  if  the  devil  would  fish 
for  a  poor  soul,  he  must  bait  his  hook 
with  a  pretty  woman." 

The  finesse  of  this  remark  was  unin- 
telligible to  the  two  ladies,  who  could 
conceive  no  connection  between  the  favors 
of  a  pretty  woman  and  the  loss  of  a  soul. 
Fitz-Allan  proceeded. 

*^  It  was  scarcely  day-light  on  the  Sun- 
day, when  I  woke  the  whole  house  to  com- 
mence my  toilet.  But  when  I  saw  at  a 
distance  her  grey  horses,  a  tremor  ran 
through  my  whole  frame :  I  never  was  so 
awkward  as  in  mounting  the  steps  of  her 
phaeton. 

'^  A  squeeze  of  her  hand  welcomed  me  ; 
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my  compliment  was  drowned  in  the  noise 
of  the  wheels  :  we  arrived  at  her  villa  ;  and 
behold  me  in  all  my  glory,  dining,  tete-a- 
tete,  with  the  goddess  of  my  heart. 

^*  Nor,  in  all  probability,  were  her  sen- 
sations less  agreeable  ;  she  was  a  woman 
of  high  ton  and  practised  in  the  routine 
of  fashionable  gallantry.  Libertines  had 
sighed  at  her  feet,  and  fops  fluttered  in 
her  train.  But  these  were  the  attach- 
ments of  vanity  and  ennui.  She  had  been 
flattered  by  the  conquest  of  him  whom 
she  despised,  or  had  yielded  to  protesta- 
tions that  she  could  never  believe.  Now, 
for  the  first  time,  she  felt  herself  beloved, 
she  saw  herself  adored,  though  the  word 
love  never  passed  my  lips  ;  but  my  timidity 
was  incense  to  her  charms,  and  the  em- 
barrassment of  my  looks  and  words  was 
more  flattering  than  the  most  finished 
compliments. 

"^  I  determined  to  be  bolder  after  dinner; 
but  in  retiring  to  the  drawing-room,  I  had 
scarcely  the  courage  to  ofler  to  hand  her 
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up  stairs.  The  tea-table  was  removed,  and 
I  was  as  little  advanced  as  ever.  She  pro- 
posed a  walk  in  the  garden,  when  a  carriage 
drove  up  to  the  house,  and  some  visitors 
w^ere  announced.  I  had  the  satisfaction 
to  remark  the  mortification  of  the  lady  at 
this  intrusion. 

"  The  moon  was  already  high  in  the 
heavens,  when  the  visitors  departed.  "  We 
will  not  be  deprived  of  our  walk,"  said 
Mrs.  Warren,  and  gave  me  her  hand ; 
how  mine  trembled  in  hers  ! 

^^  We  had  arrived  at  an  alcove,  and  nei- 
ther of  us  had  broke  the  silence.  "Are  you 
fond  of  nightingales  ?"  said  she.  "  Are 
there  any  in  this  neighborhood  ?"  asked  I. 
^^  My  dear Titz- Allan,"  said  she,  "  where 
are  your  thoughts?  how  absent  you  are!  I 
fancied  that  you  were  listening  to  them, 
and  would  not  disturb  you.  I  must 
apologize  for  detaining  you  from  Eton ; 
without  doubt  some  fair  damsel  interests 
you  there."  A  young  Frenchman  would 
have  kissed  her  hand,  and  have  made  her 
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a  gallant  compliment ;  I  was  an  English- 
man, and  could  only  assure  her  "  it  was 
no  such  thing." 

"  No/'  said  she,  "  I  will  not  make  my 
sex  or  your  heart  so  bad  a  compliment  as 
to  suppose  you  without  some  penchant.  I 
pretend  to  decypher  characters,  and  shall 
be  mortified  if  I  err  in  yours.  I  conceive 
that  your  modesty  is  an  impediment  to 
your  merit,  and  that  you  may  have  made 
no  small  impression  on  the  object  of  youF 
affections,  without  having  the  courage  to 
make  a  declaration.  Believe  me,  this  is 
mauvaisehonter 

"  This  indeed  was  throwing  the  gauntlet  ;^ 
yet  even  this  was  not  explicit  enough. 
She  feared  all  her  advances  were  in  vain ; 
my  timidity  was  an  insurmountable  object 
to  our  mutual  wishes.  At  last  she  hit  on 
an  expedient :  "^  Suppose  w^e  act  a  comedy 
together ;  you  shall  be  a  passionate  lover, 
and  I  the  object  of  your  vows.  Come, 
Sir  Knight,  how  would  you  besiege  the 
castle  ?" 

^2 
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"^  I  cast  myself  at  her  feet. 

"  Bravo/'  cried  she,  ''  that  is  the  days 
of  chivahy  to  a  hair;  but  as  we  are  in  the 
eighteenth  century^  you  may  begin  with 
kissing  my  hand." 

"  I  did  as  I  was  bid  ;  I  felt  so  embold- 
ened, that  I  might  have  proceeded  further, 
when  my  preceptress  arose.  *'  Very  well 
for  a  beginner/'  said  she,  "  I  must  reward 
your  docility."  It  was  the  first  time  my 
lips  touched  those  of  a  woman:  this  kiss 
electrified  my  whole  frame. 

"  It  is  late,"  said  she ;  we  returned  to 
the  house,  and  I  passed  this  night  ten 
times  more  unquietly  than  the  night 
before. 

"  When  we  met  the  next  morning  at 
breakfast,  "  Let  me  see,"  said  Mrs.  War- 
ren, '^whether  you  remember  your  lesson;" 
I  kissed  her  hand,  and  would  not  have 
stopped  there  ;  "  No,"  said  she,  '^  no  lessons 
out  of  school. ' 

'^  How  impatiently  I  longed  for  the 
return   of  night;  I  counted  every  hour, 
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and  was  perpetually  looking  at  my  watch^ 
and  the  sooner  the  sun  was  to  set^  the 
longer  every  moment  appeared  that  it 
tarried  above  tlie  horizon. 

^^  At  lengthy  '^  Have  you  no  desire  to 
hear  the  nightingales  ?"  she  said  :  I  handed 
her  into  the  garden. 

"  We  re-commenced  our  theatricals; 
and  this  time,  as  I  led  her  back  from  the 
alcove,  "  My  dear  friend,"  cried  the  lady, 
^''  if  you  can  act  the  part  of  a  lover  with  so 
much  spirit,  happy  the  woman  whom  you 
really  love.  Your  dehut  has  my  entire 
approbation." 

"  Thus  commenced  a  connection,  which 
I  consider  the  most  fortunate  event  in  my 
life.  It  saved  me  from  all  the  vulgar  de- 
baucheries of  my  school-fellows,  at  an 
age  when  every  excess  is  pernicious.  It 
polished  my  manners,  and  gave  me  a  de- 
licacy of  sentiment.  I  avoided  every 
drinking  party.  When  my  acquaintances 
sneaked  into  some  alley,  and  slept  away 
the  fumes  of  wine  in  the  arms  of  some 
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common  prostitute,  their  conduct  raised 
my  disgust.  I  retired  to  Mrs.  Warren. 
Her  love  to  me  induced  her,  instead  of 
returning  to  pass  the  winter  in  London, 
to  take  a  house  at  Windsor :  with  her  I 
passed  all  my  leisure  hours.  This  amiable 
woman  had  chosen  me  out  of  caprice,  but 
when  she  saw  how  1  loved,  how  I  adored 
her,  she  began  to  love  me  with  an  equal  ten- 
derness. She  took  care  of  my  youth;  she 
suffered  me  to  sip,  but  never  to  empty 
the  cup  of  delight.  She  contrived  to  give 
to  her  caresses  the  charm  of  novelty.  I  was 
not  longer  the  bashful  novice,  but  she  now 
took  a  pride  in  my  air  of  gallantry,  for 
she  considered  it  her  own  work :  her  only 
fear  was  to  lose  me.  "  It  is  easier,"  said 
she,  ^^  to  command  a  whole  regiment  of 
admirers,  than  to  keep  alive  the  affection 
of  the  man  one  loves." 

".  But  this  lady  h^d  no  reason  to  accuse 
my  inconstancy ;  necessity  separated  us. 
My  mother,  by  what  means  I  know  not, 
but  what  can   escape  the  vigilance  of  a 
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mother?  had  discovfired^lia}^. amour,  and 
trembled  for  the ,  consequejioe;?.;  .  My 
charmers  husband,  ,  wlt^om  I  have  ,not 
mentioned,  and  indeed  we  seldom  thought 
of  him,  was  the  captain  of  a  ^hipx*,f  war, 
and  was  expected  home  from  the  West- 
Indies.  To  remove  me  from  the  venge- 
ance of  his  jealousy,  it  was  resolved  to 
send  me  to  a  German  university.  You 
may  conceive  my  opposition  to  this  pro- 
ject, nor  will  1  describe  my  pangs  at 
parting  from  my  beloved. 

^^  I  had  studied  at  Leipsic  a  whole 
year,  during  which  I  visited  some  of  the 
German  courts;  and,  would  you  believe 
it  ?  1  existed  without  love.  Like  a  true 
knight,  I  gloried  in  my  constancy.  I  had 
tied  about  my  neck  a  ribbon,  v/hich  Mrs. 
Warren  had  given  me,  and  often  retired 
to  cover  one  of  her  gloves  with  my  kisses. 
I  neglected  every  opportunity  of  a  honne 
fortune,  and  treated  with  disdain  the  ad- 
vances of  a  most  charming  woman,  who 
was  perpetually  throwing  herself  in  my 
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way  ;  and^  what  j^  mpre  honorable  to  my 
constp^ncy^  I  was  enthusiast  enough  to 
delight  in  thjs  state  of  ijb^inence  ;  it  was 
no  s^lf-deniai.     \    .. 

"  Biit.  wh&t  /Jittie  dependance  can  be 
placed  on  so  variable  a  creature  as  man ! 
My  conduct  had  already  procured  me  the 
name  ^  woman-hater  among  the  students, 
when^  returning  one  night  from  a  banquet 
given  by  an  acquaintance  on  receiving  the 
doctor's  degree,  I  met  a  street-walker  on 
the  promenade  ;  I  was  not  accustomed  to 
wine ;  the  charm  was  dissolved  in  what  I 
had  drunk  too  freely.  The  image  of  my 
beloved  occurred  not  in  that  unlucky  mo- 
ment to  save  me ;  her  form,  her  look, 
her  smile,  her  features,  all  the  excellence 
that  I  had  attributed  to  my  goddess,  all 
were  washed  out  of  my  memory;  I  thought 
as  little  on  Mrs.  Warren,  as  if  she  never 
had  existed. 

"  The  next  morning,  when  I  awoke, 
I  recollected  nothing  of  this  unfortunate 
rencounter. 
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^^  The  memory,  however,  of  this  mise- 
rable creature  was  better  ;  she  came  some 
weeks  after  and  threatened  to  attribute  to 
me  the  fruit  of  her  promiscuous  amours. 
I  never  was  so  ashanied  in  my  hfe  ;  such  a 
disgusting  wretch,  speaking  the  coarsest 
patois,  I  had  scarcely  ever  beheld.  I 
could  not  contain  my  indignation ;  I  dis-  , 
avowed  the  idea  of  such  a  connection  ;  I 
threatened  to  prosecute  her  for  defamation, 
when  she  produced  a  ribbon  which,  as  she 
said,  had  fallen  from  my  boson).  It  was 
a  trophy  which  the  sentimental  lover  had 
snatched  from  Mrs.  Warren.  1  could  not 
lon;j^er  deny  the  fact ;  i  was  convinced, 
though  I  could  not  conceive  my  weakness, 
and  paid  her  forty  louis,  enjoining  her  to 
conceal  the  adventure. 

"  Nothing  costs  so  much  as  to  break  a 
resolution,  but  v^hen  once  broken,  we  in- 
demnify ourselves  for  having  kept  it  so 
long.  Being  ndt  longer  able  to  pique 
itself  on  constancy,  my  vanity  ran  into  a 
contrary  extreme;  I  was  the  humble  ser« 
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vant  of  all  the  merchants'  wives  who^  in 
this  trading  town^  could  pretend  to  any 
hon-ton;  I  narrowly  escaped  an  ambush 
which  was  laid  to  force  me  to  marry 'a  pro- 
fessor's daughter ;  and  had  not  fingers 
enough  for  all  the  rings  that  I  had  received 
from  my  different  charmers.  I  however 
was  ashamed  of  this  humble  theatre  for 
my  conquests^  and  had  written  to  England 
for  permission  to  visit  the  principal  courts 
of  Europe." 

Mitila, 
Conquests  indeed  !  Boime  fortune  is 
not  amiss — but  conquest,  what  an  expres- 
sion !  So  the  same  amour,  that  covers  a 
poor  female  with  shame,  crowns  her  lover 
with  laurels.  Who  but  a  European  could 
glory  in  inconstancy  ?  Know  ye  not,  that 
though  constancy  is  no  merit,  it  is  a  source 
of  happiness  ;  and  that,  though  incon- 
stancy is  no  crime,  it  is  no  blessing,  much 
less  a  boast  ?  O  ye  Europeans  !  ye  chil- 
dren of  vanity  and  prejudice  ! 
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Fit  z- Allan, 
"  However  changed  my  ideas  on  con- 
stancy, I  always  professed  a  certain  deli- 
cacy in  my  amours  ;  when  one  day,  dining 
at  the  table  of  a  banker,  whose  better  half 
was  one  of  my  flames^  the  whole  company 
were  bantering  two  students,  each  of  whom 
my  abominable  street- walker  had  accused 
of  being  father  to  her  child,  and  who,  each 
unknown  to  the  other,  paid  her  a  sum  of 
money.  I  remained  silent,  and  bit  my 
lip ;  when  a  rascally  attorney,  who  was 
probably  in  the  wench's  plot,  and  who 
now  sat  half  muddled  on  the  corner  of  the 
table,  exposed  my  credulity  and  the  de- 
pravity of  my  taste,  to  the  ridicule  and 
contempt  of  all  present.  The  idea  of  such 
an  illiberal  connection  wounded  my  vani- 
ty ;  I  could  not  hold  up  my  head  for  some 
days  after  ;  I  feigned  an  indisposition ;  1 
kept  my  house,  and  before  I  had  the  cou- 
rage to  venture  abroad,  I  received  a  letter 
from  my  mother :  an  unexpected  event  ia 
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the  family  required  my  immediate  return 
to  England. 

"The Squire  had  been  appointed  steward 
of  the  county  races.  On  these  occasions, 
the  English  gentry  display  a  magnificence 
in  their  equipages  and  liveries,  which  the 
eyes  of  foreigners  would  seek  only  at  the 
court.  Fitz- Allan's  coach  and  six,  fol- 
lowed by  a  train  of  servants  on  the  finest 
blood-horses,  had  been  the  admiration  of 
the  course  ;  and  in  the  evening  he  entered 
the  ball-room  with  as  much  self-satisfac- 
tion* as  if  he  himself  had  given  the  Pope 
a  box  on  the  ear. 

'^  it  is  the  ofiice  of  the  steward  to  do  the 
honors  of  the  place.  A  German  prince, 
then  on  a  tour  through  England,  was 
placed  at  his  right  hand  at  suppe?' ;  and 
afterward,  at  the  faro-table^  his  highness 
staked  a  large  sum.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned the  haughtiness  of  Fitz- Allan's  tem- 
per. As  steward,  he  was  the  first  person 
there.     '^  The  king,"  as  he  was  perpetu.- 
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ally  saying,  "is  only  the  first  gentleman  in 
the  land,  and  an  EngHsh  gentleman  is  as 
good  as  a  German  prince  any  day  in  the 
week."  In  short,  he,  merely  not  to  be 
outdone,  though  without  any  passion  for 
gambling,  staked  double  the  sum,  and  lost 
it.  His  obstinacy  and  his  ill  luck  con- 
tinued, nor  would  he  desist,  till  at  the 
end  of  the  play  he  owed  an  immense  sum 
to  a  neighboring  baronet  who  kept  the 
bank. 

"  Next  day  the  Baronet  required  pay- 
ment, the  Squire  declared  his  present  in- 
ability ;  many  messages  passed  on  the 
occasion,  till  at  last  they  determined,  in 
order  to  settle  the  affair  like  good  neigh- 
bors, that  I  should  marry  the  Baronet's 
daughter. 

"  Upon  seeing  the  young  lady,  I  had 
the  greatest  difficulty  to  conceal  my 
disgust,  and  absolutely  refused  to  marry 
her.  The  Squire  insisted,  my  mother 
took  my  part.  "  Zounds,  madam,"  cried 
he^  "^what  you  are  teaching  your  son  rebel- 
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lion  too,  you  who  have  been  so  dutiful, 
and  obedient  as  you  ought  to  be  :  but  I 
have  always  had  my  own  way  yet,  and  I 
warrant  I  will  have  it  now  also."  This 
put  an  end  to  my  mother's  remonstrances  ; 
she  had  only  tears  to  offer  in  my  favor  ;  I, 
however,  resolutely  refused. 

All  thoughts  on  the  marriage  being  laid 
aside,  the  Squire  was  obliged  to  think  se- 
riously on  paying  the  debt.  He  bid  fare- 
well to  Allan's  castle,  and  retired  with  his 
family  to  a  cottage  on  one  of  his  estates  :  a 
single  footboy  was  their  only  attendant. 
The  Squire  grew  surly  and  morose,  and 
grumbled  from  morning  till  night:  in  the 
days  of  his  prosperity  his  dog-kennel  and 
bottle  divided  his  time;  now  his  cellar  be- 
ing empty,  and  his  hounds  and  horses 
being  sold,  his  friends  thought  not  more 
about  him,  and  his  only  delight  was  in 
teazing  his  wife. 

"  My  mother  would  have  smarted  with 
cheerfulness  for  a  man  that  she  loved. 
Women     of  a  less    generous     character 
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would  have  done  so :  even  the  housekeeper 
refused  to  quit  the  Squire^  and  as  her 
mistress  v^as  unable  to  pay  her  wages,  she 
offered  and  absolutely  remained  with  the 
family  for  nothing. 

'^  Meanwhile^  grief  preyed  upon  my 
mother's  spirits  :  the  Squire,  instead  of 
consoling,  only  aggravated  her  mortifica- 
tion. She  was  too  high-spirited  to  accept 
any  pecuniary  assistance  from  the  Cheva- 
lier, and  the  last  guinea  of  her  own  for- 
tune was  expended  on  my  brother  s  edu- 
cation. 1  had  been  recalled  from  my  be- 
loved continent,  and  was  languishing  in 
the  country.  My  mother  was  infinitely 
dear  to  me,  and  even  the  Squire,  till  the 
late  occasion,  had  never  treated  me  harshly. 
I  hated  a  country  life,  which  seemed  to 
me  a  punishment  for  my  disobedience : 
my  school-fellows  were  travelling  about 
Europe,  and  every  letter  contained  an  ac- 
count of  their  presentation  at  some  foreign 
court.  At  length  one  of  my  Eton  friends 
wrote  to  me^  that  he  had  danced  with  an 
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arcli-duchess  :  I  went  and  offered  to  iTiarry 
the  Baronet's  daughter  ;  our  family  as- 
sumed its  antient  splendor  at  the  castle^ 
and  the  young  lady  was  fetched  home 
from  the  boarding  school. 

^'  My  bride  was  allowed  to  be  a  fine 
girl,  had  a  pair  of  rosy  cheeks  and  white 
teeth  ;  was  ready  to  dance  at  the  sound 
of  the  first  fiddle  ;  would  weep  at  any  sen- 
timental novel,  and  laugh  at  nothing  at  all. 
She  was  a  wag  at  cross-purposes,  at  snap- 
dragon and  at  hunt-the-slipper,  and  made 
a  most  capital  blind-man.  Whether  she 
thought  herself  in  duty  bound  to  love  her 
husband,  or  whether  the  person  of  a  young 
man  of  twenty  really  pleased  her,  she  did 
methe  honor  to  fall  most  violently  in  love 
with  m.e;  I  would  willingly  have  dispensed 
with  her  duty,  and  had  the  ingratitude  to 
feel  very  little  flattered  by  the  honor. 

"  The  priest  had  just  tied  us  together, 
and  was  playing  his  part  at  the  wedding 
dinner,  and  the  country  squires  were  ban- 
tering the  bride  on  the  mysteries  of  mar- 
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riage,  when  I  slipt  out  of  the  room^  jumped 
into  my  travelhng  chaise,  and  departed 
for  the  continent.  The  Baronet  had  con- 
sented to  my  making  a  tour  for  three 
years,  but  the  time  when  it  should  take 
place  had  not  been  fixed  ;  the  disappoint- 
ment threw  the  bride  into  hysterics, 

^^  These  three  years  were  the  most  agree- 
able that  I  ever  lived.  They  passed  like 
a  dream  :  the  bare  remembrance  of  their 
felicity  has  gilded  many  an  hour:  I  thought 
it  never  to  be  equalled  :  but  Calicut,  un- 
der your  auspices,  my  dear  Mitila,  has,  in 
the  autumn  of  my  life,  renewed  the  en- 
chantment with  which  Paris  blessed  its 
vernal  day.  When  I  returned,  the  his- 
toiy  of  my  amours  surpassed  the  belief  of 
my  home-bred  countrymen;  they  had  no 
idea  of  the  delightful  variety  of  gallantry, 
and  knew  not  to  hit  the  medium  between 
domestic  dulness  and  vulgar  debauchery. 

'^  But  the  relation  of  my  adventures 
coiild  aiford  you,  ladies,  little  entertain- 
ment;  you   would   imagine   that  I  were 
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relating  the  ordinary  amours  of  this  capi- 
tal ;  and  Paris  may  be  considered  the 
Calicut  of  Europe.  Marriage,  indeed^ 
exists  there  ;  but,  as  a  French  author  says, 
^^  a  husband,  who  would  wish  to  keep  his 
wife  to  himself,  would  be  considered  a 
disturber  of  the  public  happiness,  and  as 
a  madman,  who  would  monopolise  the  hght 
of  the  sun.  He  who  loves  his  own  wife,  is 
one  who  is  not  agreeable  enough  to  gain 
the  affections  of  any  other  man's  wife ;  who 
takes  advantage  of  a  law  to  make  amends 
for  his  own  want  of  amiability  ;  who  sacri- 
fices to  his  own  interest  the  comfort  of  a 
whole  society ;  and  who  contributes,  as 
far  as  lies  in  his  power,  to  overturn  a  tacit 
convention,  that  is  conducive  to  the  hap- 
piness of  both  sexes.  =^" 
Mitila, 
Is  this  author  still  living  ?  He  deserves 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Calicut  Academy : 
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*  Montesquieu's  Persian  Letters ;  Letter  55. 
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your  imperial  highness  must  procure  him 
a  diploma. 

Farna. 

If  I  were  banished  to  Europe,   I  would 
fix  my  residence  at  Paris. 
Fit  z 'Allan, 

"  I  am  perfectly  of  your  opinion,  even 
though  the  bastille  were  to  be  rebuilt ;  for 
political  is  less  valuable  than  personal 
liberty.     But  to  continue  my  history. 

"  On  my  return  to  England,  I  found 
my  wife  very  little  improved.  At  our 
marriage,  she  was  so  young,  that  her  cha- 
racter was  unformed  ;  like  wax,  it  would 
have  assumed  any  impression  whatever, 
or  she  might  be  said  to  have  no  character 
at  all.  Having  lived  among  country 
squires,  she  was'  grown  a  complete  tom- 
boy, and  in  short,  was  in  reality  the  same 
country  caricature,  which  her  policy  in- 
duced my  mother  to  appear.  ^^  Here's  a 
wench,"  cried  the  Squire,  '^  worth  all 
the  maids  of  honor  at  St.  James's,  that  is, 
since  Lady  Louisa  is  not  longer  among 
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them."  She  gave  me  a  rude  buss,  and  •ran 
up  stairs  to  fetch  a  fox's  tail,  assuring  me, 
with  an  air  of  triumph,  that  herself  liad 
been  present  at  the  death.  O,  Madame 
la  Baronne!  Madame  la  Marquise!  Ma- 
dame la  Presldeyite  !  beauties  vvhom  1  had 
known  at  Nanci,  how  I  at  this  moment 
regrettec'i  your  petits-soupers,  your  hou- 
doirs,  and  your  parties  Jines-  ! 

"  Imagine  not,  ladies,  that  I  olijected 
to  my  wife's  taste  for  horsewomaaship ; 
far  from  it,  my  disgust  proceeded  from 
her  want  of  every  other  taste.  A  woman, 
whose  thoughts  were  always  in  the  stable, 
was  a  very  unfit  companion  for  the  draw- 
ing-room. Believe  me,  I  never  was  so  en- 
chanted in  my  life,  as  the  first  time  I 
saw  the  Samorina  on  horseback  :  with 
what  strength  she  bestrode  the  noble  ani- 
mal, with  what  skill  she  curbed  its  mo- 
tions, what  dignity,  what  grace  in  her  at- 
titude! The  Persian  Ambassador  met  her  j 
the  haughty  Mahometan,  proud  of  his 
sexual   superiority,   was   obliged    to  di^« 
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mount  and  hold  her  stirrup ;  and  then 
her  ladies  of  honor^  each  claiming  her 
share  in  the  admiration,  which  we  had 
already  paid  to  her  mistress,  each  worthy 
of  attending  Dido  to  the  chace.  Was  I 
awake,  or  dreaming  ?  saw  I  Penthesilea  at 
the  head  of  her  amazons?  or  Katharine 
of  Russia  commanding  her  Chevalier- 
guard  ? 

"  How  happy  would  the  Squire  have 
been  with  such  a  wife  as  mine,  and  how 
pleasantly  would  my  life  have  passed  with 
such. a  companion  as  my  mother:  (observe, 
I  say  companion,  for  the  very  name  of 
wife  would  have  rendered  her  indiiFerent 
to  me.)  Love  is  represented  by  our  poets  as 
a  blind  god,  but  might  not  Hymen  be  so 
with  more  justice  ;  Hymen,  who  joined  a 
rude  country  squire  to  the  idol  of  the 
Chevalier,  and  me,  the  eleve  of  Mrs.  War- 
ren, to  an  awkward  hoyden  of  the  coun- 
try ?  Fortunate,  thrice  fortunate  Mala- 
bar, where  Cupid  may  play  a  few  child- 
ish pranks,   but  Hymen  drives  none  to 
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madness ;  and  surely  the  situation  of  my 
wife  was  cruel  enough  to  turn  the  brain  of 
a  girl  of  nineteen.  Though  without  any 
ambition  of  canonisation,  a  mere  caprice 
induced  me  to  treat  her  as  our  King  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor  had  treated  his  Oueen. 
Though  four  years  her  husband,  I  had 
neglected  her  charms;  she  was  too  proud 
to  complain  of  this  insult ;  she  sought 
solitude,  where,  with  her  hand  covering  her 
forehead,  and  her  elbow  resting  on  her 
knee,  ^he  would  sit  hour  after  hour  like 
patience  on  a  monument,  the  picture  of 
disappointment  and  grief. 

"  Soon  after  my  return  to  England,  the 
death  of  the  good  Squire  put  me  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  property  of  the  Fitz- Al- 
lans. He  died  in  the  arms  of  his  wife,  and 
perfectly  confident  in  her  fidelity ;  but, 
alas!  my  beloved  mother  survived  him  but 
a  few  months. 

"  This    best  of  mothers    had  always 
treated  her  children  rather  with  the  kind^ . 
ness  of  a  friend,  than  with  the  authority 
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of  a  parent^  and  in  return  enjoyed  their 
confidence  and  attachment.  Perceiving 
her  end  approaching,  she  summoned  us 
to  her  bedside  to  receive  her  benediction  ; 
I  shall  never  forget  the  scene :  she  alone 
remained  unmoved ;  she  died,  without  a 
groan,  without  a  struggle,  in  my  arms. 
The  ornament  of  a  court  died  with  the 
calm  of  a  philosopher. 

"  I  was  equally  edified  and  aflPected  at 
her  death ;  I  reflected  that  no  criminal 
could  die  with  such  tranquillity  :  though 
her  conduct  might  be  arraigned  at  the  bar 
of  the  world,  her  conscience  must  acquit 
her  ;  and  if  she  were  a  bad  wife,  she  was 
a  good  mother.  The  duties  of  a  wife  de- 
pend upon  the  accidental  customs  of  time 
and  place ;  those  of  a  mother  are  the  dic- 
tates of  nature.  Among  her  papers,  I  found 
her  correspondence  with  the  Chevalier ; 
how  tenderly  she  loved  him,  and  how  wor- 
thy he  was  of  her  love  :  her  happiness 
was  in  the  power  of  her  husband  ;  if  she 
betrayed  his  confidence,  the  secret  expired 
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with  her;  but  in  her  letters  she  men- 
tioned Fitz- Allan  with  so  much  regard^  she 
seemed  so  thankful  for  the  good-natured 
husband  that  had  fallen  to  her  lot,  that  I 
began  to  blush  at  my  own  barbarity,  and 
resolved  to  show  the  same  indulgence  to 
the  poor  woman^  whose  happiness  or  mi- 
sery depended  upon  me. 

'^  To  enable  her  to  choose  for  herself 
afterward,  I  would  have  been  content^  with 
the  dignity  of  a  Sultan,  to  fling  the 
handkerchief  to  my  wife,  and  would  have 
suffered  her,  trembling  like  a  Circassian 
slave,  to  ascend  our  nuptial  bed  ;  but  my 
pride  forbad,  I  had  made  a  vow  of  neglect- 
ing her.  In  the  first  circles  at  Paris,  I  had 
met  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  then  the  mir- 
ror of  fashion  and  fiower  of  gallantry.  The 
most  amiable  cavaliers  copied  even  his  foi- 
bles, and  billets-doux  showered  on  him 
from  all  sides.  I  beheld  him  with  admi- 
ration, and  was  flattered  with  the  idea 
of  resembling  him  in  something.  His  pa- 
rents also  had  married  him  to  a  woman. 
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without  consulting   him;   and,    piqued  at 
this,  the  young  Duke  was  determined  that 
she  should  only  enjoy  the  public  hon:  is 
of  his  wife.     Their  threats  and   exhorta- 
tions were  vain  ;  they  applied  for  a  lettre 
de  cachet,  he  was  conlined  in  the  bastille, 
and  for  several  months  separated  from  the 
sex  that  he  adored.    Here  his  wife  was  in- 
duced to  visit  him,    and  you  must  allow 
that  the  idea  of  converting  a  dungeon  into 
a  temple  of  hymen  was  not  auspicious  ; 
he  received  her  with  politeness,  but  was 
blind  to  her  youth  and  beauty,  and  she 
retired  with  shame  and  disappointment. 
This   anecdote  passed    from    boudoir   to 
boudoir;  the  women   were  so  happy  in 
relating  any  thing  of  their  favorite,  and 
they  were  enchanted  at  a  bonmot  which 
he  made  on  surprising  a  lover  at  his  wife's 
toilette.    I  had  returned  to  England  full 
of  his  praises,  and  resolved  to  follow  his 
examples  ;  like  him  I  had  been  a  bride- 
groom ;  like  him  I  was  a  husband  ;  and 
had  an  opportunity  offered,   his   bonmot 

VOL.    III.  H 
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would  not  have  been  lost  upon  me.  1 
found  my  wife  perpetually  in  teai-s,  but 
my  vanity  mistook  their  source  :  1  ima- 
gined that  they  flowed  from  wounded 
pride  at  my  indifference,  while  they  only 
proceeded  from  a  fear  of  discovery.  My 
image  had  long  ceased  to  cause  any  emo- 
tion but  terror  in  her  breast ;  I  believed 
her  in  a  state  of  purity,  (but,  perhaps,  ye 
ladies  of  Malabar  understand  not  the  ex- 
pression,) while  she  trembled  at  the  dan- 
ger of  becoming  a  mother.  While  I  was 
sighing  at  the  toilettes  of  so  many  court 
beauties  on  the  continent,  Tom  and  Dick, 
and  Will  and  Harry,  grooms,  coachmen, 
and  postillions,  had  consoled  her  for  my 
absence  ;  her  low  intrigues  had  long  been 
the  scandal  of  the  whole  county,  but  I, 
her  bon  homme^  was^  as  usual,  informed  of 
them  the  last. 

^*  I  mention  not  the  baseness  of  these 
lovers  to  criminate  my  wife,  but  merely 
to  show  the  grossness  of  her  sentiments 
and   taste.     Shou  d  a  woman  dispose  of 
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her  affections  unworthily,  that  is  her 
own  affair,  no  one  has  a  right  to  control 
them  ;  but  you  may  conceive  the  rigor 
of  my  destiny,  which  joined  me  to  a  wo- 
man  of  such  base  inclinations." 
Fama. 
"  Such  base  inclinations  are  not  un- 
known in  Calicut ;  though  we  must  do 
our  country-women  the  justice  to  declare^ 
that  they  are  uncommoUc  Tliough  a  lady 
here  would  not  scruple  to  own  her  incli- 
nation to  her  footman,  yet  habit,  educa« 
tion,  and  opportunity,  generally  bring 
together  lovers  of  an  equal  rank.  Should 
the  hat  of  an  upstart  hang  in  the  anti- 
chamber  of  a  woman  of  quality,  he  is  pro- 
bably recommended  by  some  distinguish- 
ing endowment,  by  some  superiority  of  ta- 
lents, he  is  one  of  those  whom  nature  has 
ennobled.  Her  imperial  highness,  the  late 
Samorina,  the  Prince's  august  grandmo- 
ther, was  particularly  attached  to  a  pro- 
fessor ;  and  though  his  mother  was  a 
washer-woman,  and  his  uncles  served  as 
H    2 
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common  soldiers  in  the  last  Persian  war, 
yet  the  whole  court  approved  her  choice. 
He  is  a  man  of  the  most  brilliant  wit ;  I 
will  introduce  you  to  him  ;  I  was  never 
half  an  hour  in  his  company  without  pro- 
fiting by  his  conversation." 
FitZ'Allan, 
*'  At  length  my  wife  became  acquaint- 
ed with  a  Cavaliere  Pellerini ;  I  saw  that 
she  was  prepossessed  in  his  favoi^,  and 
hoping  that  the  society  of  an  amiable  fo- 
reigner would  improve  her^  I  invited  him 
to  the  house  :  yet  I  never  found  them  to- 
gether,  but  the  poor  woman  trembled  like 
an  aspin  leaf.  I  called  on  him  once  to 
return  his  visit,  and  met  at  his  lodgings  a 
foreign  lady:  need  I  say  how  I  was 
struck  with  her  appearance  ?  This  lady, 
who  was  travelling  in  England  with  the 
Cavaliere,  whom  1  took  for  his  wife,  but 
was  afterward  informed  that  she  was  his 
sister.;  this  lady,  I  have  to-night  disco- 
vered, was  Agalva,  the  lost  Princess  of 
Indostan.'* 
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Fit2-Allan  here  related  the  circum- 
stances of  his  rendezvous  with  Agalva, 
and  the  trick  which  the  Princess  played 
on  him,  to  tranquillize  his  wife,  and  in- 
sure the  legitimacy  of  her  child.  These 
incidents  were  already  known  to  Firnos, 
who  had  read  them  in  the  memoirs  of 
his  mother ;  but  the  two  ladies  were 
highly  delighted  with  Agalva's  manoeu- 
vre :  it  was  a  triumph  for  their  sex. 

'^  Ladies,"  continued  he,  "  I  know  n6t 
which  was  the  greatest,  the  unfeeling 
cruelty  of  my  first  behavior  to  my  wife, 
or  the  puerile  vanity  which  dictated  my 
subsequent  tolerance.  Beside,  my  con- 
duct was  always  unjust, — to  her,  while  I 
neglected  to  fulfil  the  obligations  of  a  con- 
tract, and  to  my  next  heirs,  when  I  con- 
nived at  her  spurious  offspring.  If  other 
married  folks  were  to  confess  their  ma- 
trimonial misdemeanors,  what  things 
would  come  to  light  ?  Few,  however,  will 
have  the  advantage  of  visiting  a  land  like 
this ;    where,   marriage   being    unknown^ 
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tliey  might  discuss  their  faults  and  incon- 
sistencies with  the  same  impartiality  with 
which  an  inhabitant  of  the  Elysian  fields 
may  relate  his  actions  on  earth." 

After  lamenting  the  loss  of  the  little 
Osva^  at  Allan's  castle,  Fitz-Allan  con- 
tinued. 

^^  My  wife  had  borne  six  children,  two 
of  which  had  died  in  the  nursery.  Though 
I  never  felt  the  least  affection  for  her,  jus- 
tice cbli^'CS  IT.C  i2  ^?9lf^r^  t^^^  she  alwav^s 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  a  mother  :  one  would 
have  thought  her  incapable  of  such  ten- 
derness, but  the  most  savage  animals  have 
maternal  affection,  and  however  rude  her 
manners,  her  heart  was  tender  and  affec- 
tionate. A  fine  little  girl,  an  interesting 
child  often  years,  fell  ill ;  her  complaint 
puzzled  all  the  faculty,  who,  mistaking  it, 
prescribed  the  most  contrary  medicines. 
IJ^ly  wife  never  quitted  her  pillow,  her 
anxiety  and  watching  had  worn  her  away 
to  a  skeleton  :  the  child  die(J,  but  nothing 
could  convince  the  mother  of  her  death. 
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jSight  and  day  she  hung  over  the  hody^ 
and  watched  for  the  symptoms  of  returning 
hfe  ;  deaf  to  the  remonstrances  of  her 
fi'iends,  nothing  but  the  illness  of  another 
child  could  induce  her  to  quit  it.  Her 
second  son  had  catched  the  measles  from 
his  sister;  such  was  her  complaint,  though 
discovered  too  late  to  save  her  life.  Their 
mother  let  fall  a  tear  on  the  lifeless  corse,. 
and  flew  to  the  boy's  assistance. 

'^  The  child  in  danger  is  always  the 
favorite  child  ;  the  loss  of  the  other ^  and 
the  attentions  due  to  her  own  health,  were 
equally  forgot  by  a  tender  mother.  Her 
wliole  existence  seemed  to  depend  upon 
the  boy's  recovery  :  she  prepared  his  me- 
dicines, which  he  w^ould  take  only  out  of 
her  hand;  and  while  the  nurse  was  snoring 
in  an  elbow-chair,  sleep  never  closed  her 
eyes ;  she  watched  at  his  side,  and  re- 
peated to  the  physician  in  the  morning 
every  symptom  of  the  preceding  night* 
During  the  four-and-twenty,  she  would 
scarcely  give  a  couple  of  hours  to  repose ; 
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she  procured  him  every  little  play-thing ; 
she  told  him  every  children's  story  ;  she 
devised  every  method  to  amase  him. 

*^  Country  air  was  recommended  ;  we 
hired  a  villa.  One  summer  mot*ning,  it 
had  ja«t  struck  four^  we  were  alarmed  by 
the  report  of  a  pistol.  None  of  the  neigh- 
bors were  yet  stirring  ;  our  servants,  who 
had  watched  all  night,  hurried  out,  think- 
ing to  rescue  some  passenger  from  rob- 
bers. Having  fetched  a  mattress,  they 
returned  a  second  time  with  a  young  gen- 
tleman wounded  in  a  duel :  he  was  still 
in  a  swoon;  the  room  being  darkened,  and 
his  face  covered  with  blood,  I  could  not 
distinguish  his  features. 

'^  I  retired  on  the  arrival  of  the  sur- 
geon, vv^ho  soon  restored  his  senses,  but, 
having  examined  his  wound,  declared 
that  he  had  not  many  hours  to  live.  I 
had  retired  to  the  next  apartment,  where 
my  wife  was  watching  her  child  ;  tl>e 
wounded  youth,  being  alone  with  his  se- 
cond, thus  addressed  him.     The  walls  be- 
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ing  very  thin,  we,  notwithstanding  his 
low  and  faltering  voice,  overheard  every 
syllable. 

'*  My  dear  friend,  too  well  you  know 
the  cause  of  our  unhappy  quarrel ;  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  conduct  of  a  mo- 
ther, a  son  is  in  duty  bound  to  defend 
her  honor ;  my  adversary  had  the  inso- 
lence to  attack  it,  to  repeat  her  name  with 

disrespect ;  to  accuse  her  of but  yoy. 

know  the  whole.  I  have  sent  to  my  pa- 
rents, 1  hope  they  will  arrive  to  give  me 
their  blessing  ;  but  one  thing  I  must  ear- 
nestly entreat  of  you, — you  must  promise 
me  solemnly  never  to  mention  the  real 
eause  of  our  dispute,  it  would  only  set  my 
parents  at  variance,  and  the  consequences 
might  fall  heavy  on  my  mother.  Invent 
any  tale,  however  frivolous,  say  that  we 
quarrelled  at  cards  or  billiards  ;  they  may 
think  me  less  deservmg  of  their  regret ; 
this  report  may  lessen  their  opinion  of 
me,  but  will  insure  their  own  domestic 
comfort" 

H   5 
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'^  I  was  interested  by  the  strangers 
magnanitnity ;  curiosity,  astonishment^, 
and  despair,  had  been  successively  ex- 
pressed on  my  wife's  countenance ;  she 
had  trembled  and  frequently  changed  co- 
lor. "  Good  heavens !  'tis  Allan,"  cried 
she  :  she  sprang  up,  slie  darted  into  the 
next  room, — it  was  her  eldest  son. 

^'  This  victim,  whom  fiHal  affection 
had  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  prejudice, 
had  left  the  unive:rsity  to  punish  a  fellow 
student,  who  perhaps  thoughtlessly  had 
hinted  at  his  mother's  amours.  Ignorant 
that  our  family  had  changed  its  habita- 
tion, the  field  adjoining  to  our  villa  had 
been  chosen  for  the  combat,  and  he  bad 
no  notion  at  whose  house  he  was. 

"  The  scene  that  follows,  beggars  all 
description  ;  painting  could  not  pourtray 
the  horror  in  every  countenance.  Worn 
out  by  long  watching,  the  poor  womai) 
just  reaches  her  son  s  bed,  her  strength 
fails  her,  and,  with,  a  shriek  that  pierces 
every  soul,  she  falls  a  lifeless  body  at  liis 
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feet.  The  son  starts  up^  and  with  such 
violence^  that  his  wounds  burst  out  afresh. 
.Nothing  can  keep  him  in  bed  ;  he  hangs 
over  her,  he  kisses  her  cold  Hps,  his  blood 
trickles  on  her  pale  face.  Meanwhile,  the 
sick  child  awakes  and  misses  his  mother ; 
he  creeps  into  the  next  room,  and  finds 
her,  as  he  believes,  a  corpse,  and  bathing  in 
his  brother's  blood.  The  poor  artless  in- 
fant !  how  great  was  his  terror !  what  lan- 
guage equals  tiie  expressions  of  nature  ? 
The  sight  of  death  terrifies  him — he  flies; 
the  impulse  of  love  prevails^ — he  returns, 
and  trembles  at  the  touch  of  her  cold 
hand. 

''  Her  waiting- women  are  suecessful, 
but  their  eai^  is  as-  unmerciful  as  the  offi- 
ciousness  that  detains  the  departing  spirit 
of  a  culprit,  to  undergo  a  painful  execu- 
tion. She  opens  her  eyes  with  a  look  to 
her  son,  a  look  so  full  of  tenderness  of 
pity,  gratitude  and  approbation;  with 
such  sorrowfull  a|)probatioii  an  angei 
might  reward  a  suffering  mi  arty  r  :  I  shall 
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never  forget  it.  But  his  wounds  had  not 
ceased  to  bleed.  "  Every  thing  begins  to 
float  before  my  eyes/'  cries  he,  and  catches 
my  arm  to  support  himself.  Recovered 
from  a  second  swoon,  we  saw  by  the  mo- 
tion of  his  lips  that  he  was  meditating  a 
prayer,  which  he  had  not  strength  to  pro- 
nounce; we  kneeled  at  the  side  of  his  bed; 
he  took  our  hands,  which  he  kissed,  and 
joining  them,  expired  without  a  groan." 

The  Baroness  Farna  had  hitherto 
been  all  attention,  but  the  death  of  this 
gallant  youth  revived  her  son  in  her  me- 
mory :  her  bosom  heaved  with  an  invo- 
luntary sigh,  and  a  tear  trickled  down 
her  cheek.  The  daughter  of  Anora  was 
proud  of  a  philosophy  superior  to  the 
frowns  of  fortune,  but  she  could  not  stifle 
the  feelings  of  nature  :  she  was  near  dis- 
covering her  weakness  by  a  loud  sob  ;  she 
seized  Firnos's  arm,  danced  with  him  a 
few  tunes  round  the  hall,  and  then  with 
a  tranquil  mien  reassumed  her  seat,  Fitz- 
Allan  continued. 
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^''  Prepare  now  for  a  recital,  which  will 
raise  your  hair,  and  chill  your  blood  in 
your  veins  ;  the  measure  of  horrors  is  not 
yet  full:  inexorable  prejudice,  not  ap- 
peased by  this  victim,  calls  suicide  to  com- 
plete its  triumph.  The  early  education 
of  my  wife  had  been  very  religious,  and 
our  religion  places  adultery  among  its 
crimes.  Perhaps,  ladies,  you  cannot  ap- 
pretiate  her  criminality  :  in  this  favored 
country,  where  a  child  inherits  the  rank 
and  property  of  his  mother,  she  may  dis- 
pose of  her  favors  as  she  thinks  proper ; 
but  an  adulteress  deprives  the  next  heir 
of  his  dignities,  and  picks  her  husband's 
pockets  :  thus,  a  poor  wife  must  sacrifice 
the  most  delicate  sentiments  of  her  heart, 
and  cannot  enjoy  her  own  rights  without 
infringing  the  rights  of  others. 

"  In  the  hour  of  dissipation,  she  had 
forgot  her  principles,  but  the  moment  of 
retribution  seemed  to  approach;  two 
children  were  snatched  from  her,  of  whom 
her  favorite,    suffering  for    her    crimes^ 
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seemed  to  have  perished  by  the  judgment 
of  heaven.     But  the  Supreme  Searcher  of 
all  hearts  alone  knows  whether  the  horror 
at  her  crime^  or  the  dread  of  its  punish- 
ment, turned   her  brain.     During  three 
days  she  was  delirious  :   in  her  raving  tits 
four  men  could  scarcely  hold  her ;   at  one 
moment  she  called   me   her  tyrant,  _and 
detailed  my  conduct  toward  ber,  from  our 
first    marriage,    to  all   the   footmen  who 
^vatched  over  her,   and,   by  Ler  own  con- 
fession, bastardised  our  children.     When- 
ever 1  entered  the  room   she  fell  on  her 
knees,  imagined  my  drawn  sword  at  her 
throat,  and  alarmed  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood with  ber  screams  of  murder.     At 
night,  spent  by  her  violent  fits,  she  sunk 
into  sleep ;    but  when  the  clock  struck 
four,   she  awoke,   she  ran   into  the  next 
room,  and  knelt  at  the  side  of  the  bed, 
where  her  son  had  expired  :    "  My  son ! 
my  son !"  she  cries,  and  tears  her  hand- 
kerchief to  stop  his  wounds:   "Ah,  he' 
diies !  he  is  no  more !— my  intercessor  is 
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gone — my  husband  will  murder  me! — 
And  why  tear  me  from  his  body  ? — my 
husband  would  feel  some  pity  at  the  sight." 
And  then  she  would  kiss  her  hands  and 
clothes  where  she  imagined  that  his  blood 
had  fallen. 

"  One  day,  after  having  acted  this 
aiFecting  scene^  she  contrived  to  escape 
from  her  keepers,  and  slip  out  of  the 
house.  For  a  whole  week  we  searched 
and  inquired  after  her  in  vain :  at  length 
my  steward  informed  me  that  she  had 
arrived  at  our  country-seat,  probably  on 
foot,  for  her  shoes  vvere  worn  to  rags.  It 
i:S  true  she  never  was  so  ridiculously  deli- 
cate a;s  her  countrywomen  in  general ;  but 
I  suppose  she  had  never  walked  ten  miles 
together  in  her  life,  and  upon  this  oqcq^ 
sion,  in  five  days,  she  had  walked  a  bun- 
dred  and  fifty,  poor  woman !  to  visit  the 
femily  vault,  where  her  son's  body  reposed, 
I  deparced  immediately  :  she  saw  my  car- 
riage advancing  alpng  the  park:    "  Me 
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comes,  my  husband  comes  to  murder  mey"^ 
she  cries,  tears  open  a  window,  and  springs 
into  the  moat  of  the  castle.  I  will  not 
describe  her  body  crushed  by  a  fall  from 
a  heisht  of  a  hunvhed  feet — her  hair 
clotted  with  her  brains — her  clothes  float- 
ing in  blood  !  Such  was  the  tragical  end  of 
my  wife,  a  woman  1  never  loved  ;  but  her 
fate  might  have  melted  into  tears  an  un- 
concerned audience  at  the  theatre,  and, 
far  from  deserving  for  my  barbarity  to  be 
dipped  by  your  fruit-women,  I  would  have 
sacrificed  the  half  of  my  fortune  to  have 
restored  her  to  life. 

'^  Meanw^hile  I  had  lost  the  little  boy, 
my  only  remaining  son.  His  mother  had 
been  his  nurse,  and  who  so  proper  a  nurse 
as  a  tender  mother? — but  he  had  been 
neglected  during  the  late  confusion.  One 
night  he  heard  her  screams :  he  was  re- 
markably fond  of  her ;  he  crept  out  of  bed 
and  listened  at  her  door.  His  health  was 
not  yet  re-established,  be  catched  a  cold;, 
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and  his  death  reduced  my  family  to  a  sin- 
gle daughter^  whom  one  of  my  aunts  had 
adopted. 

*•  This  good  old  maid  was  starchness 
personified ;  she  had  pointed  out  to  the 
child  all  the  faults  of  her  mother,  and 
made  her  fall  into  an  opposite  extreme. 
She  became  as  squeamish  and  delicate  as 
her  mother  was  rude  and  boisterous ;  she 
had  been  taught  to  sit  with  her  hands 
before  her,  to  turn  out  her  toes,  and  hold 
up  her  head  ;  her  answers  seldom  exceed- 
ed monosyllables  ;  she  would  scarcely  ven- 
ture to  look  any  one  in  the  face,  and  the 
most  innocent  freedom  in  conversation 
would  bring  blushes  into  her  cheek. 

"  I  departed  for  the  country  town, 
where  my  aunt  resided,  to  fetch  my 
daughter  to  London.  We  returned  in  a 
post-chaise  without  stopping  on  the  road^ 
I  had  lived  so  much  on  the  continent,  that 
I  forgot  the  extravagant  delicacy  of  my 
countrywomen,  and  during  the  whole 
journey  gave  the  poor  girl  no  opportunity 
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to  retire.  The  consequences  were  fatal : 
during  several  days  she  hung  her  head  and 
seemed  dejected ;  I  asked  her  what  ailed 
her,  but  received  no  answer.  I  imagined 
her*  melancholy  at  being  separated  from 
some  companion,  and  ceased  to  question 
her  :  her  false  modesty  would  not  allow 
her  to  reveal  the  cause,  not  even  to  a 
father.  The  first  medical  people  in  Lon- 
don were  consulted  in  vain  ;  her  tortures 
were  extreme ;  and  when  she  at  length 
admitted  surgical  assistance,  her  case  was 
already  hopeless  :  in  vain  I  took  the  poor 
girl  to  one  of  the  mineral  springs — -she 
died  with  the  resignation  of  a  saint,  the 
last  victim  of  prejudice  in  my  family. 

"  I  was  now  without  children,  neither 
of  my  brothers  was  living,  and  two  very 
distant  cousins,  whom  I  had  never  seen, 
and  about  whom  I  had  never  troubled 
myself,  were  my  heirs ;  but  they  were 
Fitz-Ailans  of  the  same  family  and  arms, 
that  was  all  I  required.  I  resolved  to 
steer  clear  of  matrimony  myself;   i  wrote 
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to  the  eldest^  inviting  him  to  Allan's 
castle ;  hut,  alas^  my  pride,  not  my  ten- 
derness^ now  oiTered  liiai  its  protection  too 
late.  1  had  left  him  in  a  state  of  poverty  ; 
the  night  before  the  receipt  of  my  letter 
he  had  sacrificed  himself  at  the  altar  of 
Hymen :  in  the  flower  of  youth  he  had 
espoused  a  rich  dowager  older  than  his 
own  mother.  But  I  always  wished  to 
act  like  a  gentleman,  and  my  cousin  had 
done  nothing  derog:atory  to  that  character. 
I  WTote  to  felicitate  him  on  his  marriage ; 
but  no  children  could  be  expected  from  so 
monstrous  a  union,  which  you  may  be 
surprised  an  enlightened  nation  could  tole- 
rate— her  advanced  age  could  promise  no 
heirs  to  the  Fitz-Allans.  I  turned  my 
thoughts  on  the  second  brother :  the  young 
man  came,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and 
owned  a  secret  marriage  with  a  trades- 
man's daughter.  His  wife  came,  with  a 
child  in  her  arms,  and  cast  herself  at  my 
feet :  her  appearance  was  interesting  ;  but 
I  boiled  with  indignation  at  such  a  misalli- 
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ance,  and  ordered  ihem  out  of  my  sight. 
As  they  were  starving  I  sent  them  now 
and  then  a  trifle^  but  always  as  from  an 
unknown  hand;  I  resoh^ed  that  their 
mongrel  brood  should  never  inherit  the 
estates  of  the  Fitz-Allans. 

'^  The  worthy  Squire,  as  you  recollect, 
married  my  mother  out  of  vanity ;  I  mar- 
ried my  first  wife  from  pecuniary  motives, 
and  behold  me  now  about  to  n^arry  out  of 
hatred : — three  vahd  reasons  for  uniting 
two  souls  and  bodies  for  life. 

"  From  my  earhest  youth  I  had  pre- 
ferred the  women  of  the  continent  to  those 
of  our  own  island  ;  perhaps  the  works  of 
Chesterfield  had  inspired  me  with  this 
taste  ;  and  at  this  time  the  horrors  of  the 
French  revolution  had  filled  England  with 
the  chief  noblesse  of  France.  Among 
these  unhappy  sufferers  was  the  Marquise 
de  Beaumanoir.  The  account  of  her  hus- 
band's condemnation  to  the  guillotine  had 
just  arrived,  and  the  tears  that  copiously 
flowed  on  the  occasion  inspired  me  with  a 
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lilgh  opinion  of  her  conjugal  affection:  I 
offered  her  my  hand.  My  friends  had 
assembled  to  celebrate  our  nuptials^  when 
a  bustle  was  heard  at  my  door,  and  her 
husband,  who  had  escaped  out  of  prison 
the  night  before  his  execution,  appeared 
with  a  constable,  and  seized  her  for  having 
decamped  out  of  France  with  his  jewels, 
in  the  company  of  her  lover. 

'^  Her  husband's  appearance  saved  me 
from  falling  into  the  power  of  this  syren, 
whom  I  afterwards  found  capable  of  the 
blackest  perfidy  and  ingratitude.  How 
wretched  that  country,  where  no  divorce 
can  end  the  wrongs  of  matrimony  !  In 
England,  had  I  once  been  linked  to  this 
crocodile,  death  only  could  have  delivered 
me.  Unable  to  marry  me,  she  accepted 
me  as  her  at  tent  if.  One  of  my  visits  was 
interrupted  by  her  husband,  who  rushed 
in  with  another  witness.  I  returned  home, 
when  my  valet  entered  the  room  breath- 
less ;  the  Marquise's  waiting-woman,  who 
was  his  sweetheart,  had  discovered  to  him 
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the  most  infahious  plot,  of  which,  I  must 
do  the  French  nation  the  justice  to  avow, 
this  worthy  pair  could  never  have  con- 
ceived the  idea  at  home,  and  for  the  con- 
trivance of  which  the  law  no  where  but  in 
England  holds  out  a  temptation.  It  had 
been  settled  betv/een  man  and  wife,  that 
he  was  to  surprise  me  in  her  arms,  and 
then  prosecute  m.e  in  order  to  receive  the 
exorbitant  damages  decreed  by  a  brow- 
beaten jury. 

^^  This  caused  my  sudden  disappearance 
in  England  on  the  very  day  that  I  had 
engaged  your  highness  to  dinner.  Resol- 
ved that  they  should  not  reap  the  fruit  of 
their  baseness,  I  departed  for  the  sea- port 
where  a  friend,  who  had  been  appointed 
ambassador  to  the  emperor  of  China,  was 
ready  to  set  sail.  I  arrived  at  the  Cape  of 
(iood-Hope,  where  a  fever  detained  me  at 
the  Ambassador's  departure.  After  my 
recovery  1  embarked  in  an  Indian  vessel 
for  Calicut,  in  hopes  of  finding  here  some 
opportunity   of   following  my  friend    to 
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China  ;  but  really,  since  my  arrival  in 
your  capital^  the  idea  of  continuing  nij 
vo}^ge  has  never  entered  my  head. 

"  How  often,  since  I  first  embarked^ 
had  I  repented  of  the  romantic  idea  of 
visiting  such  a  country  as  Ciiina.  No 
hails,  no  operas  there,  no  amiable  in- 
tercourse between  the  sexes.  I^  who 
doated  upon  Paris,  who  preferred  the 
French  to  every  other  nation  ;  though  in- 
deed, the  conduct  of  the  Marquise  had  ra- 
ther cooled  my  prepossession  ;  who  lived, 
even  in  London,  among  foreigners ;  what 
should  I  have  done  in  China  ?  I  might 
have  been  smoking  a  pipe  with  our  fac- 
tory at  Canton,  while  a  parcel  of  insipid 
dancing  girls  were  jingling  their  bells,  or, 
instead  of  being  in  your  boudoir,  my  dear 
Mitila,  I  might  have  felt  the  bastinado 
for  approaching  the  haram  of  Kien 
Long. 

^^  But  can  I  describe  my  raptures  on 
discovering  a  place  like  Calicut ;  I  knew 
not  whether  I  should  believe  my  senses ; 
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it  resembled  the  El  Dorado  of  some  poet. 
1  was  afraid  of  awaking  from  the  delicious 
dream  :  the  evening  of  my  arrival  was 
fine,  1  walked  about  the  town  till  I  was 
tired,  and  then  sat  by  a  fountain  in  one 
of  the  public  squares.  Meanwhile,  the 
moon  arose  and  danced  in  the  liquid 
mirror :  I  was  lost  in  thought,  till  a  sere- 
nade, given  by  some  happy  lover,  ended 
my  reverie.  It  was  past  midnight  when 
I  returned  to  the  inn. 

"  I  was  still  asleep,  when  my  servant 
came  into  the  room  to  announce  the  Coun- 
tess of  Seringa! :  *'  The  Countess  of  Serin- 
gal?'  said  I,  "  there  is  some  mistake,  she 
must  mean  some  other  lodger."  '^  No, 
no,  she  said  the  English  mother's  son,  who 
arrived  here  yesterday ;"  and,  before  he 
eould  explain  himself,  my  dear  Mitila 
entered :  she  came  to  enquire  whether  I 
had  seen  your  imperial  highness  in  Eng- 
land;  but  who  could  have  dreamt  that 
she  meant  the  Marchese  di  Roverbella  ? 
I  had  often  iu  France  attended  the  levee 
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of  a  pretty  woman,  but  I  never  could  have 
aspired  to  the  honor  of  being  attended  by 
an  amiable  Countess  at  mine." 

"  My  dear  Fitz-Allan,"  said  Mitila, 
^^  were  I  inclined  to  follow  your  practice 
of  making  compliments.  I  might  extol 
your  politeness  in  burying  yourself  with 
me  in  the  country  ;  you  who  are  so  ena- 
moured of  the  capital,  and  have  such  an 
aversion  to  green  fields  and  all  the  same* 
ness  of  rurality." 

"  To  be  present  at  such  a  festival,"  an- 
swered Fitz-Allan,  "  I  would  have  accorii* 
panied  you  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  or 
to  the  mountains  of  Thibet.  Your  impe- 
rial highness  must  know  that  the  Countess 
had  the  politeness  to  invite  me  to  Serin* 
gal,  to  the  anniversary  of  her  great  grandr 
mother's  birthday.  I  never  beheld  so 
affecting  a  scene  ; — I  who  had  in  England 
beheld  a  hopeful  offspring,  not  of  my 
children,  but  of  my  representatives,  cut 
off  successively  before  my  eyes, — -jj^idge 
how  I  felt    at  seeing    a  venerable    great 
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great  grandmother  at  the  head  of  her 
descendants  ;  to  see  her  supported  by 
her  three  sons^  while  her  daughters  suc- 
cessively presented  to  her  their  respective 
sons  and  daughters  :  these  granddaughters 
also  produced  their  children,  and  some  of 
the  great  granddaughters  appeared  with 
their  babes  at  the  breast.  One  only  ap- 
peared without  an  infant ;  she  had  some 
years  before  received  the  green-girdle,  but 
was  still  unblessed  with  a  child.  She 
alone  appeared  sorrowful  and  dejected,  and 
like  a  barren  stock  among  the  fruitful 
vines.  With  what  triumph  the  antient 
matriarch  beheld  her  numerous  posterity  ; 
more  than  fifty  sat  down  to  table,  all  the 
issue  of  her  body.  At  her  right  sat  her 
son,  a  hoary  chief,  decorated  with  the 
phoenix,  and  recounted  to  his  grand  ne- 
phews the  events  of  the  Persian  war ; 
while  one  of  his  sister's  sons,  already  dis- 
abled in  his  youth,  and  returned  with 
.honorable  scars  to  his  maternal  hall, 
pointed  with  a  sigh  to  his  crutch,    and 
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promised  to  his  young  nephew  his  super- 
fluous sword."      _ 

^^  Enough^  my  dear  Fitz- Allan/'  cried 
the  Prince^  '^  your  description  only  awakes 
my  sorrows.  Our  family  might  have  pre- 
sented you  a  sight  as  interesting.  Ah ! 
had  your  long-lost  friend^  my  mother^  re- 
turned !  were  my  sister  Osva  discovered ! 
to  what  a  happy  family  I  might  have  in- 
troduced you!  I  shall  return  to  Virna- 
por  in  a  few  days ;  you  will  not  refuse 
my  invitation.  With  what  pleasure  the 
Samorin  will  receive  the  friend  of  his  sis- 
ter in  his  maternal  hall.  And  you^  my 
dear  Mitila,  though  1  am  grown  so  indif- 
ferent to  you  that  you  were  not  inclined 
to  visit  Virnapor  on  my  account^  you  will 
not  refuse  to  accompany  my  happier 
rival." 

The  two  lovers  accept  the  invitation. 
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Meanwhile  Camilla  had  confirmed  her- 
self in  the  high  opinion  with  which  every 
one  at  Virnapor  was  prepossessed  in  her 
favor.  The  miraculous  death  of  the  Sa- 
morina  had  rendered  her  the  topic  of 
conversation  over  all  Malabar ;  she  could 
not  stir  without  being  followed  by  a  shout- 
ing multitude  ;  and  every  eye  was  directed 
toward  her  at  the  Emperor's  levees.  She 
was  the  adoration  of  the  court  and  the 
idol  of  the  people :  when  she  spoke,  all 
were  surprised  at  the  judgment  and  saga- 
city of  one  so  young— all  were  charmed 
at  the  modesty  of  one  so  sagacious  ;*  for 
modesty  is  a  virtue  known  to  the  Nairs — 
real   modesty,   not   the   counterfeit   that 
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passes  in  its  stead — not  the  child  of  preju- 
dice, ashamed  of  the  human  form — but 
the  sister  of  charity  and  benevolence,  un- 
willing to  wound  the  feelings  of  an  other 
by  an  ostentatious  display  of  her  own 
superiority. 

How  often  the  tone  of  her  voice  had 
waked  the  Samorin  from  a  reverie,  in 
which  he  thought  on  his  sister :  the  me- 
lancholy Prince  fixed  his  eyes  on  Camilla, 
and  then  turned  them,  with  a  sigh,  to  the 
portrait  of  Agalva. 

At  length  Firnog  and  the  two  ladies 
arrive  at  Virnapor.  He  presents  to  his 
uncle,  Fitz-Allan,  the  friend  of  Agalva: 
Ornor  can  scarcely  believe  his  ears ;  sur- 
prise chains  his  tongue,  nor  permits  him 
to  welcome  his  guest  to  his  maternal  hall. 
How  unexpected,  how  unaccountable  the 
appearance  of  Fitz-Allan  at  Virnapor — of 
that  Fitz-Allan  at  whose  house  the  infant 
Osva  had  been  lost.  *'  And  Osva,"  said 
he,  seizing  his  hand,  ^^  is  Osva  discovered  ? 
have  you  brought  her  with  you  ?"     Fitz- 
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.Allan  hesitated  ;  he  knew  not  what  to 
answer,  a  blush  dyed  his  cheek,  and  he 
seemed  equally  agitated  with  the  Em- 
peror. 

At  last  Ornor  assured  the  European 
that  the  praises  bestowed  upon  him  by  the 
unfortunate  Agalva,  in  her  memoirs,  had 
procured  him  a  number  of  friends  in  Ma- 
labar, though  he,  among  the  rest,  had 
never  flattered  himself  with  beina^  able  to 
return  the  civilities  shown  to  his  sister  at 
Allan's  castle.  "  Alas,  I  shall  never  re- 
flect on  her  visit  there  without  a  sigh  :— ^ 
but  you  are  not  chargeable  with  the  loss 
of  Osva  ;  you  could  not  hinder  that  dismal 
catastrophe." 

Fitz-Allan  v>as  about  to  praise  the  jus- 
tice of  the  Prince ;  the  polite  Fitz-Ailan 
never  let  slip  an  opportunity  to  place  a 
compliment ;  vvhen  the  acclarpations  of  a 
shouting  crowd  called  the  company  to  the 
window :  Camilla,  accompanied  by  the 
young  people  of  the  court,  was  returning 
I  5 
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fj»om  the  chace.  Fitz-Allan  had  just  cast 
his  eyes  on  bis  countrywomanj  when  his 
color  changed,  his  knees  trembled,  and  he 
fell,  without  sense  or  motion,  on  the  floor. 

The  Emperor,  who  was  standing  by 
him,  could  not  hinder  his  fall ;  the  cour- 
tiers ran  to  his  assistance,  and  carried  him 
to  a  bed.  His  indisposition  was  imputed 
to  the  heat  of  the  weather  ;  but  when 
he  had  recovered  his  senses,  he  seemed 
melancholy  and  thoughtful. 

The  Emperor  and  his  nephew  visited 
him  in  his  chamber,  but  he  spoke  little, 
and  something  seemed  to  prey  upon  his 
mind.  They  could  not  persuade  him  to 
quit  his  room  all  the  day,  and  the  follow- 
ing night  he  was  heard  walking  up  and 
down,  and  frequently  talking  to  himself. 
It  was  very  late  the  next  morning  before 
he  composed  himself  to  sleep,  so  that 
when  the  Prince  came  to  inquire  after  his 
health,  he  was  not  yet  awake. 

^'  Camilla  had  desired  to  attend  him  in 
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this  morning  visit  to  her  countryman^ 
and  both  sat  patiently  waiting  till  his 
eyes  should  open. 

Fitz-Allan  seems  in  a  dream  of  terror; 
his  whole  frame  is  agitated ;  he  tosses 
from  side  to  side,  and,  springing  out  of 
bed,  cries,  "  Help!  help!  save  her,  she 
sinks  r  he  jumps  out  of  bed,  and,  seizing 
Camilla  round  the  waist,  carries  her  to 
the  farthest  end  of  the  room.  "  I  faint ! 
I  faint!"  he  lets  her  go,  and,  falling  him- 
self, awakes  from  his  dream. 

Firnos  replaces  him  on  the  bed,  he 
opens  his  eyes,  and  sees  Camilla,  '^^The 
ghost!  the  ghost!"  he  cries,  and  swoons 
away. 

Camilla  ran  to  fetch  assistance  ;  mean- 
while he  recovered,  and,  begging  to  be 
left  alone  with  the  young  Prince,  he  thus 
addressed  him. 

"  Though  I  am  almost  afraid  of  inspiring 
you  with  a  mean  opinion  of  my  heart,  or 
of  my  head,  a  repeated  warning  from 
above  induces  me  to  disclose  a  secret  of 
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the  greatest  importance  to  your  family. 
Since  yesterday^  I  have  been  in  such  a 
state  of  mind^  I  cannot  describe  what  I 
have  suffered. 

"  My  opinions  were  ever  inclining  ra- 
ther to  scepticism  than  to  creduhty, 
though  it  was  my  desire  to  steer  clear  of 
both  rocks.  The  existence  of  a  ghost  I 
always  treated  as  a  nursery  chimera^  but 
an  apparition^  which  1  have  seen  twice 
since  my  arrival  here^  has  overturned  the 
whole  fabric  of  my  principles  :  alas,  I  am 
reduced  to  consent  that  you  should  sus- 
pect my  intellects^  but  your  justice  will 
acquit  me  of  all  premeditated  baseness  ; 
and  you  will  confess  that  I  am  perfectly 
innocent  of  the  fatal  consequences,  which 
your  mother  s  want  of  confidence  has  had 
for  your  family. 

"  The  memoirs  of  the  Princess  have 
informed  you  of  the  confusion  into  which 
we   were    thrown  *  at   Allan's  castle,  by 
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*  See  Tol.  ii,  page  165. 
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the  loss  of  your  infant  sister ;  you  have 
heard  our  vain  conjectures  and  fruitless 
inquiries  :  thirteen  years  after,  I  received 
this  letter  from  an  old  servant  of  our 
family." 

To  his  Honor  Allan  Fitz-Allan,  esquire, 
at  Allan's  Castle, 

'  May  it  please  your  honor 

'  To  excuse  the  free  style  of  this  letter  ; 
but  you  know  Old  Crusty,  as  your  honor, 
vs^hile  a  boy,  used  to  call  me,  was  never  a 
flatterer,  and  now  that  he  is  grown  older, 
perhaps  he  is  grown  crustier ;  beside,  he 
has  less  cause  to  flatter  you  now  than  ever. 

'  I  never  enjoyed  your  honor's  favor, 
and,  to  speak  plainly,  I  did  very  little  to 
deserve  it.  I  used  to  sit  for  hours  together 
in  the  long  gaUery,  and  look  at  the  family 
pictures.  When  I  saw  my  young  master 
playing  there,  I  used  to  think,  this  boy 
has  neither  the  nose  nor  eyes  of  his  family: 
to  whom  is  he  like,  this  brat,  who  has 
popped  into  the  world  two  months  before 
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the  time?  I  know  who  has  a  better  right  to 
be  a  Fitz-AUan  than  he  !  Well,  but  to 
the  purpose:  I  have  no  interest  to  comph- 
ment  your  honor,  but,  though  I  never 
could  abide  you,  I  have  no  desire  to  af- 
front you. 

'  This  person,  who  had  so  good  a  claim 
to  all  you  possess,  alas  !  he  is  not  more  ; 
he  ended  a  life  of  wretchedness  by  a  death 
of  infamy.  I  will  not  call  him  your  bro- 
ther, though  he  was  the  son  of  my  late  mas- 
ter, and  like  to  him  as  one  pea  to  an  other. 
You  recollect  the  foundling,  who,  wliile  a 
child,  used  to  play  with  the  young  gentle- 
men in  the  nursery.  Your  honor  was 
indeed  too  old,  but  he  v^as  a  long  time  the 
humble  companion  of  your  brothers  ;  the 
humble  companion  of  a  spurious  brood, 
and  an  intruder  into  the  house  of  his 
fathers. 

^  At  my  master  s  death,  he  was  turned 
upon  the  wide  world,  without  a  friend, 
without  a  shilling,  without  a  roof  to  cover 
his  head.     You  hired  a  new  steward,  and 
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I  entered  Lord  B 's  service  :  from  my 

scanty  means^  I  supported  the  forsaken 
youth ;  I  would  have  endeavored  to  pro- 
cure him  a  clerkship  in  some  office ; 
I  vi^ould  have  been  happy  to  see  him 
secretary  to  some  gentleman;  but  his  edu- 
cation had  been  neglected ;  he  could 
scarcely  write.  I  recommended  him^  in 
vain^  as  a  valet-de-chambre^  but  at  last 
was  obliged  to  place  him  as  a  mere  foot- 
man. The  noble  blood  of  the  Fitz- Allans 
flowed  in  his  veins,  yet  he  was  reduced 
to  wear  a  livery. 

^  His  mistress  was  inclined  to  play  the 
part  of  Potifar's  wife  ;  unluckily,  she  was 
handsomer,  or  the  youth  had  not  the  cold 
constitution  of  Joseph.  He  was  catched 
in  a  criminal  conversation,  tried  for  adul- 
tery, and  fined  four  thousand  pounds  ; 
this  sentence  was  equal  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment.' 

'^  What,"  cried  Firnos,  as  he  read  this^ 
"  a  livery  servant  fined  four  thousand 
pounds  in  England^  the  land  of  liberty  !'* 
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^  Being  unable  to  pay  the  fine,  he  was 
cast  into  prison :  his  mother,  my  poor 
sister,  (your  honor  must  recollect  Nanny 
Perkins,  who  lived  so  many  years  as 
housekeeper  in  your  famil}^,  and  who  even 
consented  to  serve  there  without  wages  *,) 
died  of  a  broken  heart.  On  her  death- 
bed, I  promised  her,  that  though  the 
father  had  left  his  son  a  beggar^  I  would 
not  desert  my  nephew. 

'  I  determined  to  risk  every  thing  to 
procure  his  freedom  :  I  had  doated  on  my 
sister,  I  loved  her  child.  The  Lord,  my 
master,  had  trusted  a  large  sum  of  money 
into  my  hands  ;  I  betrayed  the  trust :  hea- 
ven forgive  me !  it  was  the  first  act  of 
dishonesty  1  ever  committed.  I  employed 
this  sum  to  pay  the  fine^  and  released  my 
nephew.  The  money  was  missed  ;  I  was 
tried  for  my  life  :  but  my  master  was 
merciful.  Having  discovered  the  motive 
of  the  theft^  he  interceded  for  me  witli 

*  See  vol.  iii.  page  135. 
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the  judge,  and  I  was  only  condemned  to 
the  hulks. 

'  My  nephew  had  remained  long  enough 
in  prison  to  destroy  his  moral  principles, 
but  his  heart  remained  good,  and  ingrati- 
tude was  not  among  his  vices.  Our 
situations  were  changed,  1  in  confinement 
— he  at  liberty  ;  but  he  never  quitted  the 
neighborhood ;  he  worked  day  and  night 
to  procure  me  any  comfort  v  he,  not  I, 
might  be  said  to  labor  like  a  galley-slave. 

'  He  came  once  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  took  out  a  key,  unlocked  my 
fetters,  and  cried,  '^  Ask  no  questions, 
we  must  not  lose  an  instant,  away!  away  !'* 
You  may  suppose  I  needed  no  second 
invitation  to  flight. 

•  Soon  after,  I  heard  that  your  honor 
had  discharged  a  footman  ;  1  revealed  the 
name  of  his  father  to  my  nephew,  and 
recommended  to  him  to  apply  for  the 
place.  "  Revenge,"  cried  I,  "  thou  true 
and  real  Fitz-Allan,  the  intruder  is  as 
great  a  dupe  as  my  late  master.     His  wife 
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will  not  overlook  thy  good  qualities^  though 
under  worsted  lace  ;  go  and  gain  her  good 
graces,  go  and  replace  the  eggs  in  their 
proper  nest."  "  No,"  answered  he^  "  if  I 
really  am  a  Fitz- Allan,  I  vvill  show  myself 
worthy  of  my  ancestors.  What,  shall  I 
wear  those  arms  on  my  button,  or  ray 
sleeve,  which  ought  to  flame  on  my  cha- 
riot, or  grace  my  sideboard?  Not  cunning, 
but  audacity,  was  the  character  of  our 
house,  and  I  have  generous  blood,  not 
milk  nor  water,  in  these  veins ;  I  always 
fancied  myself  of  illustrious  birth,  for  I 
could  never  bend  to  a  superior.  In  pri- 
son, 1  became  acquainted  with  a  brave 
set  of  fellows,  and  I  am  now  captain  of  a 
gang  of  housebreakers." 

^  He  then  informed  me  that  he  had 
procured  my  liberty,  by  bribing  the 
keeper  of  the  hulks  with  a  diamond  ring, 
which,  in  one  of  their  expeditions,  had 
fallen  to  his  share  of  the  booty. 

^  I  will  not  repeat  my  remonstrances, 
nor  his  arguments  to  persuade  me  to  join 
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the  gang.  ,  I  am  not  writing  to  regain 
your  honor  s  favor ;  there  was  a  time  when 
I  would  have  rejoiced  in  doing  you  all 
the  mischief  in  my  power,  and  I  even 
now  bear  you  no  good  will.  My  nephew 
was  a  Fitz-AllaUj  and  you  are  —  God 
knows  who.  Have  I  not  sufficient  cause 
to  hate  you  ?^-In  shorty  I  joined  the  gang, 
and  one  of  our  first  enterprises  was  against 
Allan's  castle. 

^  We  had  posted  our  fellows  in  the 
park ;  at  a  fixed  signal  they  were  to  be 
ready  at  the  gate.  My  nephew  and  my- 
self, who  knew  every  corner  in  the  castle, 
sneaked  in  the  dusk,  unperceived  by  the 
porter:  as  we  passed  through  one  of  the 
galleries,  my  nephew  fell  on  his  knees  be- 
fore the  portrait  of  my  late  master,  invo- 
ked his  spirit,  and  begged  his  blessing  and 
approbation ;  when,  suddenly,  your  ho- 
nor's portrait  catched  his  eye :  he  started 
up  in  a  frenzy,  and  I  could  scarcely  hinder 
him  from  tearing  it  from  the  wall.  We 
heard  some  one  advancing  and  feared  a 
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discovery :  at  last  we  arrived_,  as  we  ima- 
gined^ in  your  lady's  bedchamber ;  my 
nephew  crept  under  the  bed,  and  1  con- 
cealed myself  behind  a  huge  old-fashioned 
screen. 

^  Now  you  perceive,  and,  if  you  have 
any  feeling,  it  must  touch  you  to  the 
heart,  that  the  young  man,  who  was  found 
in  the  lady's  chamber,  was  the  son,  not  of 
your  father  (for  who  was  your  father?) 
but  of  your  benefactor,  of  him  to  whom 
you  owe  your  name,  your  rank,  your  for- 
tune, your  all,  but  your  existence.  I  ac- 
quit you  of  knowing  this,  of  such  unnatu- 
ral barbarity  I  believe  you  incapable.  Had 
you  known  the  mystery  of  his  birth,  you 
certainly  would  have  procured  his  pardon. 
But  he  despaired  of  entering  his  proper 
sphere,  and  could  not  brook  his  present 
obscurity  :  life  was  a  burthen  to  him  ;  the 
same  spirit,  which  raised  the  old  barons, 
his  ancestors,  to  heroes,  was  considered 
obstinacy  in  a  housebreaker ;  he  refused 
to   answer  to  the  charge,   frowned   con- 
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temptuously  on  the  court,  and  heard  his 
sentence  without  emotion.  Strange  vicis- 
situde of  fortune — convicted  of  entering* 
the  mansion  of  his  forefathers,  he  suffered 
death,  where  he  received  his  hfe,  on  the 
spot  which,  for  so  many  centuries,  had 
heen  the  seat  of  their  power  and  magnifi- 
cence, and,  I  may  add,  of  their  goodness 
and  hospitahty. 

'  But  to  return  to  myself.  Soon  as  the 
lady,  in  whose  chamber  we  were  concealed, 
had  decoyed  and  secured  my  nephew  in 
her  closet,  she  ran  out  to  alarm  the  family^ 
I  came  out  and  endeavored  to  release 
him,  but  the  door  was  doubly  locked. — 
Poor  youth  !  I  was  obliged  to  abandon 
thee  to  thy  fate :  but  this  woman,  who 
will  cause  thy  death,  has  left  her  sleeping 
infant  in  the  bed.  Revenge!  1  imagined 
this  lady  to  be  your  honor's  wife — this 
infant  your  honor's  child  :  double  venge- 
ance !  vengeance  for  my  nephew's  devoted 
life  —  vengeance  for  his  patrimony!  I 
seized  the  child,   sprang  with  it  out  of 
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window^  luckily  received  no  hurt  from  the 
height,  gave  notice  of  the  discovery  to  the 
gang  in  the  park,  the  robbers  dispersed, 
and  1  fled  with  the  child  to  Boulogne  in 
France. 

'  At  Boulogne  the  idea  struck  me  that 
this  child  might  serve  as  a  hostage  for  my 
nephew's  life.  I  wrote  to  your  honor 
three  letters,  offering  to  restore  the  child, 
on  condition  that  he  were  pardoned.  But 
I  received  no  answer  :  perhaps  your  honor 
never  received  them  ;  there  might  have 
been  some  mistake  in  the  direction,  as  I 
was  ignorant  of  the  French  language. 
Anxious  to  learn  my  nephew's  fate,  I  re- 
turned to  England  ;  I  soon  heard  his  mi- 
serable end,  and  vowed  never  to  restore 
your  child. 

'  A  dread  of  the  police-officers  induced 
me  to  conceal  myself;  I  skulked  from 
wood  to  wood.  I  met  one  day  a  gypsey 
in  Epping  Forest ;  she  was  digging  a  hole 
to  bury  a  little  infant,  whose  death  she 
much  lamented,  as  its  cries  served  to  move 
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the  compassion  and  procure  the  alms  of 
the  neighborhood.  In  shorty  I  offered  to 
give  her  the  httle  girl^  who  was  a  great 
bmlhen  to  mc,  but  was  thankfully  received 
by  the  old  hag. 

^  It  is  but  very  lately  that  I  heard  that 
this  little  girl  was  not  your  honor's^  but 
the  child  of  a  foreign  lady  then  on  a  visit 
at  the  castle.  I  had  aimed  the  blow  at 
you,  whom  I  hated  mortally.  It  is  true 
the  lady  caused  my  nephew's  death ;  but 
when  I  consider  that  she  only  acted  as 
others  would  have  done  in  prosecuting 
him^  and  when  I  judge  of  her  suifering  at 
the  loss  of  her  child,  by  my  own  feeling  at 
the  loss  of  my  nephew,  I  am  inclined  to 
put  a  limit  to  her  sorro>vs,  and  repair,  if 
possible,  all  the  ills  I  caused  her. 

^  I  hope,  therefore,  that  your  honor  wdll 
not  delay  to  inform  her,  that  the  said 
gypsey,  though  belonging  to  a  wandering 
party,  never  fails  to  appear,  in  the  hay- 
making and  harvest  seasons,  at  Bexley  in 
Kent ;  that  she  is  marked  with  a  scar  on 
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her  left  templej  and  has  lost  her  right  eye, 
and  that  she  is  known  to  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood by  the  name  "^  the  Queen  of 
Egypt :"  and  I  pray,  from  my  heart,  that 
the  inquiries  of  the  mother  may  be  suc- 
cessful, and  the  lost  child  be  restored. 

'  Time  has  greatly  diminished  my  hatred 
to  your  honor ;  but  look  from  your  castle 
window  to  the  spot  where  the  gallows  of 
my  unhappy  nephew  stood,  and  ask  your 
own  heart,  whether  a  prayer  for  your  wel- 
fare can  be  expected  from 

'  Your  honor's  humble  servant 
Samuel  Perkins 
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"  And  Osva — where  is  my  sister  ?"  cried 
jFirnos,  not  longer  containing  his  impar- 
tience. 

''  Alas,"  answered  Fitz- Allan,  ^'  I  have 
seen  her  ghost.  Let  me  finish  her  history. 
I  departed  for  the  place  mentioned  in  the 
letter,  and,  after  many  inquiries,  disco- 
vered the  one-eyed  gypsey.  Neither  pro- 
mises nor  threats  were  spared,  and  at  last 
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ihe  following  facts  were  brought  to  light. 
She  had  stolen  from  her  parents  a  little 
girl,  to  make  use  of  her,  while  an  infant, 
in  begging ;  and,  afterward,  to  extort 
from  her  family  a  promise  of  impunity 
and  a  handsome  reward  for  her  restitution. 
This  child,  to  her  great  disappointment, 
died  a  few  months  afterward,  and  she  was 
busy  in  burying  her,  when  she  met  Per- 
kins in  the  wood,  who  was  happy  to  dis- 
pose of  your  infant  sister.  This  child 
she  hoped  to  be  able  some  years  after  to 
palm,  instead  of  their  own,  upon  the  fa- 
mily of  the  first  child  ;  and,  in  this,  she 
had  succeeded.  A  large  sum  of  money 
had  rewarded  this  iniquitous  plan.  A 
lady,  upon  the  receipt  of  an  anonymous 
letter,  had  fetched  away  the  ITttle  Osva 
instead  of  her  own  niece. 

'^  Having  finished  her  confession,  the 
old  hag  fell  on  her  knees,  and  sued  for 
pardon,  which  I  promised  her,  provided 
that  she  had  not  deceived  me.  1  sent 
her  well  secured  and  guarded  to  Allan's 

VOL.  III.  K 
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castle.  Meanwhile^  I  determined  to  visit 
a  friend,  who  was  a  neighbor  to  this  lady, 
hoping,  at  his  house,  to  penetrate  the 
mystery  before  I  took  any  decisive  mea- 
sures. 

'^  It  was  a  fine  October  morning, 
when,  at  a  few  miles  from  his  country 
seat,  my  carriage  was  stopped  by  a  hunt- 
ing cavalcade.  As  I  discovered  my  friend 
among  the  party,  I  sprang  out  of  the 
chaise,  mounted  one  of  his  horses,  and 
followed  the  chace. 

'^  The  attention  of  the  whole  company 
was  engaged  by  a  young  lady,  who  fol- 
lowed, or  rather  led,  the  keenest  sportsmen 
over  the  most  difficult  leaps.  She  wore 
not  even  a  riding-habit,  but  was  dressed 
in  a  mere  muslin  gown,  which  the  bram- 
bles, over  which  she  had  forced  her 
poney,  had  torn  in  many  places.  Her 
hardiness  surprised  me,  and,  but  for  her 
skill,  I  should  at  every  instant  have 
trembled  for  her  life.  A  boy  nearly  of 
the  same  age,  though  a  bold  rider  him- 
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self,  exerted  himself  in  vain  to  keep  up 
to  her.  I  enquired  who  she  was  :  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  her  face,  and 
was  satisfied  that  the  old  gypsy  had  not 
deceived  me  :  yes,  it  was  Osva.  A  more 
perfect  family  likeness  could  not  be  con- 
ceived ;  hair  of  the  same  color  whistled 
in  the  wind,  the  same  features,  the  same 
complexion,  the  same  fire  in  the  eye,  the 
same  expression  in  the  countenance, 
which  charmed  me  in  your  much-regret- 
ted mother.  My  friend  introduced  me 
to  the  young  amazon,  but,  while  the  chace 
lasted,  nothing  could  detain  her.  She 
was  ever  at  the  head  of  the  pack. 

'^  The  fox  being  killed  near  her  guar- 
dian's house,  the  whole  hunt  were  invited 
to  dine  there.  But  before  each  visitor 
w^as  introduced,  the  same  boy  whispered 
in  his  ear,  '^  Mention  not  that  Miss  Har^ 
ford  was  hunting  with  us  to-day  ;  her 
uncle  and  aunt  would  be  angry  with  her. 
They  imagine  that  she  was  working  at 
home  with  her  goverjiess." 
K  2 
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''  In  talking  to  the  aunt  at  dinner,  she 
confirmed  to  me  the  history  of  the  girFs 
having  been  stolen,  and  restored  by  a 
g}^psy.  ^*  Indeed,"  said  she,  '*  she  has 
lived  long  enough  among  those  vagabonds 
to  be  spoiled.  She  is  an  arrant  tomboy  : 
not  a  day  passes  but  she  forces  me  to  pu- 
nish her  for  some  prank  ;  I  can  never 
keep  her  to  her  work.  She  is  good  tem- 
pered, and  a  favorite  with  every  body, 
and  fond  of  reading  ;  but  then  I  always 
catch  her  with  a  book  which  no  young 
lady  should  read." 

^^  During  the  evening,  I  examined  the 
niece.  I  found  the  blame,  cast  upon  her 
by  tlie  aunt,  her  highest  praise.  Her 
countrywomen  could  never  forgive  her 
being  above  the  prejudices  of  their  sex. 
She  was  not  only  sensible  but  learned ; 
she  had  read  the  best  authors.  Her  men- 
tal were  as  superior  as  her  bodily  accom- 
plishments. Ah,  Firnos,  such  was  your 
sister,  had  she  not  been  a  Nairess,  she 
would  have  merited  to  have  been  one." 
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*'  Why  torture  me  with  impatience/' 
cried  Firnos,  "  what  was  the  fate  of  such 
excellence  ?  my  sister  united  all  these 
quahties,  and  is  lost — lost' for  ever !  Speak, 
man,  what  was  her  fate  :' 

"Alas,  too  grievous,"  replied  Fitz-Al- 
lan  :  "  her  guardians  determined  to  marry 
her  to  a  man  whom  she  detested,  a  man  old 
enough  to  be  her  father.  The  nig^ht  be- 
fore  the  wedding,  she  either  designedly 
drowned  herself,  or  accidentally  fell  into 
a  river,  in  escaping  in  the  dark  from  her 
confinement." 

"  What,"  cried  Firnos,  "  you  knew 
her  to  be  Osva,  and  winked  at  the  im- 
posture ;  you  suffered  strangers  to  tyran- 
nise over  her,  while  her  own  family  were 
lamenting  her  loss.  You,  positively,  both 
to  Naldor  and  myself,  denied  any  know- 
ledge of  her  fate.  Was  that  malice  or 
cowardice  ?  You  that  are  ridiculously 
terrified  at  ghosts,  I  know  not  whether  I 
should  despise  or  detest  you  most." 

*'  Young  man,"  answered   Fitz- Allan, 
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"  if  T  am  terrified  at  ghosts,  I  will  defy 
the  Hving :  creduhty  was  never  among  my 
faihngs.  First,  I  will  explain  my  con- 
ductj  and  then-— forgive  your  unwarrant- 
able language. 

"  Yet  my  heart  excuses,  nay  some- 
times approves  a  conduct,  which,  as  a 
gentleman,  I  cannot  justify ;  for  I  was 
not  only  capable  of  a  falsehood  to  you, 
but,  as  you  say,  winked  at  an  imposture : 
but  of  this,  not  your  family,  but  the  family 
ill  England,  who  educated  Osva  as  their 
own,  they  only  have  a  right  to  complain  ; 
and  yet  I  meant  well  for  both  parties. 

"  Your  mother,  from  motives  best 
known  to  herself,  chose  to  pass  as  an  Ita- 
lian, and  let  the  fatal  consequences  of  this 
one  deception  deter  every  one  from  a 
deviation  from  truth,  however  excuseable 
and  innocent,  however  meritorious  and 
noble  the  motives.  After  her  departure, 
I  visited  Italy  ;  but,  to  my  regret,  was 
prevented  from  reaching  Florence.  On 
mv  return,  I  addressed  Naldor  in  Italian  ; 
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he  changed  color,  looked  confounded^  knew 
not  vrhat  to  answer,  and  at  last  made 
the  awkward  excuse  that  he  had  taken  a 
vow  never  to  speak  Itahan.  Whenever 
the  conversation  turned  to  Italy,  I  was 
surprised  to  find  him  perfectly  ignorant 
of  Italian  aiFairc,  I  mentioned  the  names 
Koverbella  and  Pellerini  to  some  Italians 
of  my  acquaintance,  who  informed  me 
that  no  such  fan.ilies  existed  at  Florence ; 
and  whenever  I  had  invited  Italians,  I  ob- 
served how  carefully  Pellerini  avoided  the 
house.  All  this  confirmed  my  opinion 
that  your  mother  and  her  companion, 
though  I  could  not  conceive  why  persons^ 
v/ho  seeoled  so  alBuent,  should  conceal 
theit  real  conditions,  were  (excuse  the 
harshness  of  the  term)  not  better  than 
impostors.  Your  mother  was  indeed  a 
woman  of  the  most  superior  quaHties ; 
but  are  not  impostors  too  often  the  most 
accomplished  of  characters  ?  Her  alEu- 
ence  might  be  momentary,  and  her  future 
destiny  imcertaia.      When,    therefore,   I 
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found  your  sister  the  heiress  of  a  ricli 
family,  I  determined  not  to  open  their 
eyes,  nor  wake  them  from  a  dream  which 
gave  them  pleasure.  Perfectly  ignorant 
of  your  mother's  heing  a  princess  of  In- 
dostan,  of  which  empire  we  Europeans 
know  as  httle  as  of  the  empires  in  the 
moon,  I  imagined  that  your  mother,  my 
regretted  Marchesa,  would  have  been 
grateful  to  me  for  not  spoiling  the  bril- 
liant prospects  of  her  child.  Had  Agalva 
thought  me  worthy  of  her  confidence,  I 
myself  would  have  embarked  immediately 
with  Osva  for  her  maternal  countrv. 

^'  I  therefore  remained  silent,  returned 
home,  and  released  the  gypsy.  Of  the 
ill  treatment  which  the  poor  girl  received 
from  her  family,  1  was  not  informed  till 
long  after ;  I  was  on  a  tour  through  the 
continent,  and,  on  my  return,  your  sister 
was  not  more.  She  had  already  perished 
some  months  when  you  made  me  that 
visit  in  London,  and  it  would  then  have 
been  no  advantage   to  you  to   know  the 
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truth.     Beside^   as  you   still   persisted  iu 
being  Italians,   though  I  knew  you  were 
not,  you  had  no  claims  on  my  confidence. 
"  Nor  should   1  ever  perhaps  have  in- 
forroed  you  of  these  circumstances,  which 
could  only  serve  to  make  your  wounds 
bleed  afrresh,  had  I  not  received  two  warn- 
ings from  above.     Yesterday  I   saw  her 
apparition  on  horseback,  accoutred  in  the 
Nair  dress,   and  attended   by  the   young 
nobiUcy  of  IiRiostan,  who  seemed  eclipsed 
by  her   superiority,    while   an    admiring 
crowd    hailed   her  with   acclamations    of 
joy :    and  Osva,  had   Osva  ever  breathed 
her  maternal  air,  Osva  would  have  merited 
these   honors.      And  this  morning,   as   I 
aw^oke  out  of  a  horrid  dream.,  in  which  I 
saw  your  sister  sinking  in  the  river,  I  saw 
her  upbraiding  ghost  in  this  very  cham 
ber.     O  Firnos,  I  desire  you  not  to  believs 
me,  the  doctrine  of  ghosts  is  so  very  con- 
trary to  my  own   ideas,  that  I  know  not 
whether  to  believe  it  myself." 

He  spoke^  the  door  opened,  the  Sanui*- 
K  5 
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rin  and  the  young  Englishwoman  entered, 
Fitz-Allan  starts — ''  Osva  !  Camilla  !  the 

ghost  r 

"  Strange !"  cried  the  young  Prince^ 
^*  Fitz-Ailan  takes  Camilla  for  the  ghost 
of  my  sister^  and  yet  calls  her  by  her 
name.  Poor  man,"  continued  he,  leading 
the  Emperor  aside;,  '•  his  imagination  is 
bewildered,  I  pity  him  from  my  heart, 
though  he  is  not  entitled  to  our  gratitude. 
Oh,  he  has  disclosed  a  tale  which  will 
rend  your  soul ;  my  sister  was  sold  to  a 
gypsy,  who  imposed  her  upon  an  English 
family  instead  of  their  own  child.  They 
tyrannised  over  her,  and  would  force  her 
to  marry  against  her  will.  The  Nair 
spirit  revolted,  she  sprang  into  a  river, 
and  was  drowned." 

'^  No,"  cried  the  uncle,  "  she  lives ! — 
Come  to  my  arms,  my  niece,  daughtei- 
of  Agalva !  your  resemblance  has  not  de- 
ceived me."^ 

Joy  scarcely  permits  him  to  reach  her  y 
fee  falls  upon   her  neck,    their  tears  of 
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pleasure  mix  together.  Firnos,  who  al- 
ways imagined  h.r  the  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Montgomery  J  is  still  lost  in  wonder  and 
doubt ;  and  Fitz-Allan  can  scarcely  be- 
lieve his  eyes,  in  seeing  Camilla  Harford. 

The  news  spread  in  an  instant  through 
the  palace.  "  Long  live  the  daughter  of 
Agal^^a!  long  live  Osva  Agalvina!  long  live 
Osva  of  Indostan  !"  so  cried  the  exultino* 
crowd  in  the  palace  yard  ;  and  these  accla- 
mations roused  Firnos  from  his  stupe- 
faction, and  awoke  the  uncle  and  niece 
from  their  delirium  of  joy. 

Osva  ran  to  fetch  the  little  Marina  ; 
how  great  was  her  maternal  triumph^  at 
finding  the  nurse  surrounded  by  a  loyal 
crowd.  The  baby  passed  from  hand  to 
hand,  every  one  vied  in  caressing  her; 
the  mother  appeared,  they  pressed  araund 
her,  they  covered  her  hands  with  kisses^ 
they  clasped  her  knees,  "  Rejoice^  O 
Malabar,  thou  shalt  not  pass  under  a 
foreign  sceptre.  Flourish  for  ever^  race 
of  Samora,  flourish  itt  the  descendants  o£ 
Osvar 
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Osva  returned  with  Marina^  the  future 
hope  of  Indostan  ;  the  Emperor  tore  the 
child  from  her^  and  j^ressed  it  to  his 
bosom. 

Firnos  then  related  to  his  sister  how 
the  gypsy  had  sold  her  to  Mrs.  Knightley, 
instead  of  her  own  niece ;  and  Osva  re- 
lated to  her  brother^  how  she  had  escaped 
from  Northcote  Park,  and  found  an  asy- 
lum at  Margaret  Montgomery's.  The 
hand  of  Providence  seemed  to  have  linked 
together  the  chain  of  these  events  :  Agalva 
had  saved  from  destruction  the  child  of 
Margaret  Montgomery ;  and  now  Mar- 
garet had  proved  instrumental  to  the  re- 
storation of  the  child  of  Agalva.  What 
pleasuse  they  both  received  from  these 
discoveries :  Firnos  had  not  only  found 
bis  sister,  but  had  found  her  in  that  very 
Englishwoman^  for  whom  he  felt  the  most 
esteem  ;  and  the  spirited  friend  of  Marga- 
ret, not  longer  a  wretched  exile,  seeking 
among  strangers  an  asylum  from  the  perse- 
cutions of  her  own  family,  found  herself  a 
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member  of  a  free  country,  a  Princess  of 
imperial  birth,  the  pride  of  her  family, 
and  idol  of  the  people,  a  descendant  of 
Semiramis,  and  a  daughter  of  that  very 
Agalva,  whom  she  had  ever  considered  a 
superior  being. 

Joy  beamed  in  every  countenance,  and 
enlivened  every  heart,  and  though  the 
image  of  his  unhappy  sister  frequently 
occurred  to  him,  even  the  good  Samorin 
felt  consoled.  A  proclamation  was  is- 
sued, summoning  the  princes  of  the  em- 
pire to  assemble  in  his  maternal  hall,  to 
do  homage  to  the  mother  of  their  future 
rulers,  and  to  learn  the  particulars  of  all 
these  events. 

The  day  was  appointed  for  this  feast^ 
such  a  one  as  had  never  occurred  since  the 
the  days  of  feudal  hospitality.  The  oaken 
tables  w^ere  to  bend  under  the  smoking 
viands ;  the  foaming  tankard  pass  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  and  the  artillery  an- 
nounce to  the  skies,  that  the  nephews  .of 
heroes  and  descendants    of  free  women 
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drank  to  the  prosperity  of  the  issue  of 
Osva. 

But  not  the  fat  venison^  nor  the  old 
wine^  that  will  invite  the  high-  horn  gue^^^ts, 
nor  the  whole-roasted  ox  that  will  solace 
the  traveller  and  the  peasant,  no:*  the 
foaming  ale  that  will  fiow  o/.  the  village 
green,  are  to  be  only  symptoms  of  na- 
tional festivity ;  the  gratitude  of  the 
Nairs  must  be  expressed  in  a  noble  man- 
ner, worthyof  a  magnanimous  race,  worthy 
of  the  Nairs,  How  often  have  the  chief 
ornaments  of  a  catholic  procession,  on 
some  Christian  festival,  consisted,  not  in 
the  jaw-bone  of  Saint  Christopher,  nor 
the  baby  linen  of  the  lady  of  Loretto,  but 
in  a  thankful  row  of  brothers,  whom  Chris- 
tian charity  has  redeemed  from  Mahome- 
tan captivity.  So,  in  Indostan,  every  pub- 
lic festival  must  be  embellished  by  the 
presence  of  some  females,  rescued  from 
the  horrors  of  a  Persian  harem. 

On  the  evening  preceding  the  In- 
auguration^ the  artillery  of  the  castle  had 
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saluted  the  cavaleade  returning  from  this 
expedition,  when  the  palace  guard  ran  to 
their  arrns^  to  do  the  honors  of  war  to  the 
Baron  of  Naldor  and  two  other  knights^ 
who  had  preceded  the  procession  ;  and^ 
now  dismounted  in  the  courts  they  in- 
quired after  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
Phoenix^  and  were  ushered  into  the  au- 
dience-chamber of  the  Samorin. 

"  The  Grand  Master  was  at  Cahcut : 
having  left  the  inaccessible  rock  in  the 
middle  of  the  river  Indus,  which  was  the 
chief  seat  of  the  order,  he  had  come  to 
Malabar  to  congratulate  the  Samorin  on 
the  recovery  of  his  niece. 

Having  returned  the  compliments  of 
the  knights,  the  Grand  Master  enquired 
after  the  success  of  the  expedition^  which 
the  Baron  thus  related  : 

"  Your  highness  recollects  the  even- 
ing, when^  from  our  rock^  we  beheld  the 
gallies  of  the  empire  crossing  the  Indus 
for  a  Persian  expedition.  What  satis- 
fection  our  whole  order  felt  at  hearing  the 
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cause ;  and  with  what  alacrity  three-hun- 
dred knights  embraced  your  permission 
to  join  their  loyal  countrymen.  We 
landed  on  the  hostile  shore ;  our  force, 
like  a  torrent  from  the  mountain,  swept 
every  thing  before  it.  We  were  irresist- 
ible ;  our  sword  mowed  down  the  guards 
of  the  seraglios,  and  we  waded  through 
the  blood  of  eu^iuchs  into  the  recesses  of 
the  harem.  The  dastardly  Mussulmans 
fled  every  where  before  us  ;  encouraged 
b}^  our  national  character,  their  females 
rallied  round  the  phoenix.  Though  al- 
ready advanced  in  the  country,  we  had 
suffered  no  loss  :  far  from  decreasing,  our 
body  was  augmented,  for  the  very  women, 
hearing  that  they  were  destined  to  enjoy 
.their  natural  rights  in  Indostan,  and,  having 
listened  to  our  songs  of  war,  felt  their 
courage  rise,  and  grew  so  many  heroines 
in  the -cause.  They  would  not  suffer  us 
to  retreat,  as  prudence  seemed  to  dictate, 
but  conjured  us  to  extend  our  protection 
to  some  captive  sister  or  friend. 
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''  One  day^  we  had  stormed  the  sera- 
glio of  a  powerful    Mirza,    and   tlie  next 
morning  was  appointed  for    our   retreat. 
Tiie  intervening  nighty  the  Malabar  chiefs 
and  our  knights  were  guarding  the    beau- 
ties   who  were  to   adorn   their  triumph  ; 
these  two  knights    and   myself,  we  only 
had  not  delivered  a  single    victim  from 
Mahometan  tyranny.     We  were  in  the 
garden,  reflecting   on  our  mortification ; 
when  the  women  of  Indostan  should  hail 
our  victorious  bands^  we   should  be  the 
only  warriors  not  entitled  to  their  praises. 
'^  Death,"  cried  they,  "  were  more  pre- 
ferable to  this  ;  and,   shall  Naldor,  whom 
Agalva  honored  with  her  friendship,  who 
accompanied  her  to  England,  who  beheld 
her    despair  when  the    little    Osva  was 
stolen,  shall  Naldor  appear  with  laurels  at 
a  festival  to  celebrate  her  recovery?"  "No," 
answered  I,  *^  rather  a  hundred  deaths  in 
honor   of  the   daughter  of  Agalva  !"      I 
'waked  a  number  of  our  troops,  1  prevailed 
upon  their   affection  to  join  in  an  enter-» 
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prise^  which  their  religion  inculcated  as 
an  act  of  faith,  and  in  les^  than  three 
hours  we  were  at  Kandahar,  in  the  very 
capital  of  the  Sultan. 

"  As  it  would  have  been  madness  for 
such  a  handful  of  men  to  rouse  the  ^aards 
of  the  seraglio,  it  was  our  intention  o^-'ly 
to  attack  the  harems  of  some  private 
Mussulmans,  and  to  return  before  day- 
hght  to  the  main  body,  with  the  women 
whom  we  should  deliver. 

"  But  fortune  gave  a  new  turn  to  our 
designs.  We  met,  in  the  suburbs,  three 
slaves  of  the  seraglio ;  we  were  ruined, 
should  they  give  the  alarm  :  we  rushed 
upon  them,  and  poignarded  them,  when 
the  idea  struck  me  of  entering  the  palace 
in  the  habits  of  these  slaves.  Instantly  we 
w^ere  attired  in  their  spoils  ;  the  guards 
suffered  us  to  enter ;  we  passed  through  a 
ransce  of  courts  and  halls  :  a  dead  silence 
reigned  every  where ;  no  sound  was  heard, 
but  the  echo  of  our  footsteps — no  voice, 
but  the  watch-w^ord  of  the  black  eunuchs^ 
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who,   ill  the  galleries  of  the  inner  harem^ 
were  going  their  third  watch. 

We  were  approaching  the  door,  when 
we  heard  it  unbolted  on  the  inside  :  we 
concealed  ourselves  behind  a  pillar.  Two 
mutes  issued  out  of  the  harem^  leading  a 
black  eunuch,  and  having  put  a  cord 
about  his  neck,  were  preparing  to  draw  the 
fatal  noose.  We  sallied  from  our  conceal 
ment,  and  dispatched  the  mutes.  I  loosed 
the  cord  of  the  trembling  culprit,  '^  No^ 
Hasan,"  cried  the  eunuch,  ''  if  thou  art 
willing  to  remedy  thy  treachery,  save  the 
Prince  Abas,  If  it  be  the  will  of  the  pro- 
phet, let  me  die ;  why  detain  me  in  a 
world  of  woe  ?" 

'^  Infatuated  visionary,*'  cried  I,  ^^  art 
thou  sure  of  being  welcome  in  Paradise  ? 
w^ould  thy  presence  enliven  the  Hou- 
ris  r 

'^  He  looked  up,  and  saw  himself 
among  strangers  :  we  discovered  ourselves 
and  our  intentions  to  him.  He  fell  upon 
his    knees^  and  told   us  his    case.     He^ 
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some  years  before^  had  been  ordered  by 
the  Sultan  to  strangle  one  of  his  brothers; 
he  had  saved  the  young  Prince,  and  con- 
cealed him  in  the  suburbs.  Our  arrival 
had  rescued  him  from  the  punishment  of 
his  disobedience,  and  the  three  slaves, 
whom  we  had  sacrificed,  were  sent  to 
snatch  the  poor  youth  from  his  asylum. 
"  I  know,"  continued  he,  "  that  no  eu- 
nuch may  hope  for  mercy  from  your 
countrymen ;  I  neither  beg  nor  desire 
to  live,  but  let  me  intreat  your  generosity 
to  save  the  young  Prince  from  the  power 
of  a  tyrannic  brother." 

'^  We  ordered  the  eunuch  to  follow 
us,  repassed  the  guards  undiscovered,  and 
having  fetched  the  young  Prince  from  his 
retreat,  joined  our  anxious  comrades  in 
the  suburbs,  and  before  daylight  were  on 
our  march  back  to  the  main  body. 

^^  And  now,  my  lord,   let  us  reque 
your  highnesses  pardon  for  having,  in  two 
respects,  deviated  from  the  statutes  of  our 
order ;  for  having  saved  the  life  of  a  mus- 
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siilman,  instead  of  delivering  the  females 
suffering  under  Mahometan  oppression. 
The  advantages  of  educating  a  Persian 
prince  in  the  Nair  principles,  or  the  idea 
that  a  sultan's  brother  might,  in  a  country 
so  subject  to  revolutions,  prove  at  some 
future  time  a  valuable  hostage,  for  whom 
w^e  might  ransom  a  number  of  captives, 
led  us  to  this  neglect  of  our  duty :  the 
young  Prince  will  arrive  with  the  train  of 
captives.  Pardon,  also,  our  disobedience 
to  that  law,  which  condemns  to  instant 
death  every  eunuch  found  in  a  harem  ; 
but  the  philanthropy  of  this  poor  wretch, 
so  uncommon  among  this  despicable  race 
of  beings,  induced  us  to  grant  him  a  re- 
prieve till  your  highness  should  determine 
his  fate." 

The  Grand  Master,  with  official  solem- 
nity, absolved  the  knights  from  the  pe- 
nalty of  disobedience,  without  which  they 
would  not  have  ventured  at  the  toilet  of 
any  matriotic  Nairess ;  no  woman  of  honor 
would  have  greeted  them  with  a  smile. 
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He  tben^  as  a  friend^  gave  their  courage 
its  merited  encomiums,  and  congratulated 
them  OlI  their  safe  return,  and  ordered 
that  the  eunuch,  who  waited  trembling  in 
the  antichamber,  should  be  conducted 
into  his  presence. 

A  descendant  of  Abraham  could  not 
have  discovered  more  dastardly  symptoms 
of  fear  in  the  presence  of  the  grand  inqui- 
sitor at  Lisbon,  than  the  jailor  of  the  sul- 
tan's women  betrayed  before  the  Grand 
Master:  he  shook  like  an  aspin  leaf;  his 
knees  rather  gave  way  through  fear  than 
bent  through  courtesy ;  he  fell  prostrate 
in  the  dust ;  his  eyes  were  nailed  on  the 
ground,  and  it  was  long  ere  he  dared  to 
raise  them,  and  discovered  that  the  chief 
of  the  order  was  without  cloven  feet,  as 
represented  by  the  orthodox  bonzes  of 
Persia. 

The  Grand  Master  received  him  gra- 
ciously, but  could  not  prevail  upon  Ibra- 
him to  rise  till  he  had  solemnly  pronoun- 
ced his  pardon.     "  I  have  seen,"  said  he, 
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^^  SO  many  of  your  class,  wretches  whose 
honor  is  the  height  of  infamy ;  proud  of 
the  vilest  employment  among  men  ;  con- 
temptible for  their  very  fidelity^  their  only 
virtue,  and  that  proceeding  from  a  cor- 
rupted source,  from  envy,  jealousy,  and 
despair ;  who,  burning  for  vengeance  on 
both  sexes,  of  which  they  are  the  outcasts, 
submit  to  the  tyranny  of  the  stronger, 
provided  they  may  tyrannise  over  the 
weaker ;  who  are  indebted  to  their  imper- 
fection and  deformity  for  their  pre-emi- 
nence in  their  posts ;  esteemed  because 
unworthy  of  existence  ;  who,  eternal  sen- 
tinels at  the  doors  of  the  harem,  are 
harder  than  the  very  bolts  and  hinges  ; 
who  vaunt  a  length  of  servitude  in  this 
degrading  office,  where,  charged  with  the 
jealousy  of  their  masters,  they  are  the 
instruments  of  all  its  baseness.  Such 
wretches  I,  in  my  frequent  invasions  of 
your  country,  have  sacrificed,  without 
regret,  to  my  duty  and  indignation :  but 
you,  whose  sentiments  have  been  elevated 
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as  your  profession  was  base ;  whose  con- 
duct has  been  so  noble^  and  whose  heart 
beat  so  generously  under  the  garb  of  ser- 
vitude ; — who  are  you  ?  Flew,  not  your 
perfect  soul  indignant  from  its  defectiye 
abode  ?  What  inspired  you  to  the  disin- 
terested act,  which  has  arrested  our  up- 
lifted sword,  and  entitles  a  eunuch  to  the 
admiration  of  the  Nairs  ?  Havinc^  lost  the 
rights,  how  have  you  still  retained  the 
sentiments  of  a  man  ?  Explain — 3^our 
hereditary  enemy  invites  you  to  explain 
the  cause  of  this  contradiction." 

After  repeated  encouragements,  the 
black  eunuch  recovered  his  ease,  and,  as 
the  whole  company  were  loud  in  his 
praises,  he  soon  ventured  to  oj>en  his  lips, 
subdued  his  fears,  and  at  length  thus  ad- 
dressed the  Grand  Master : 

*'  Alas,  these  encomiums  exceed  my 
merit.  A  long  exercise  of  my  office  has 
not  yet  hardened  my  heart ;  the  snows  of 
age  are  still  far  off,  nor  quenched  the  fires 
within  me.     I  can  still  feel  the  tender 
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sentiments  that  I  never  can  inspire ;  and 
this  idea  renders  me  completely  miserable. 
All  my  wretched  colleagues  are  below 
your  hatred,  most  of  them  merit  your 
compassion,  alas !  a  compassion  mingled 
with  contempt. 

ii  #  Age  only  qualifies  us  for  tyrants ; 
when  the  boisterous  season  of  youth  has 
subsided,  a  dead  calm  follows  ;  and  then 
perhaps  my  seniors  in  office  may  look 
upon  women  with  indifference,  and  may 
return,  with  interest,  their  contempt  and 
all  the  torments  that  they  have  made  them 
feel.  They  may  recollect  that  man  was 
born  to  command,  and  seem  to  have  re- 
covered their  manhood,  whenever  they 
exert  their  authority ;  they  may  hate 
women,  when  they  can  behold  them  with- 
out emotion  and  their  reason  discovers 
their  foibles ;  though  they  only  guard 
them  for  others,  they  may  taste  a  secret 
satisfaction  in  seeing  themselves  obeyed  ; 

*  Montesquieu's  9th  Persian  Ijetter. 
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the  harem  is  their  little  empire^  and  their 
importance  sooths  their  ambition,  now 
their  only  passion  ;  they  may  delight  in 
thwarting  their  most  innocent  pleasures ; 
they  may  be  inexorable  to  their  most 
harmless  desires  ;  they  may  make  a  merit 
of  incurring  their  hatred,  for  their  very 
hatred  is,  for  us  eunuchs,  a  recommenda- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  our  masters.  An  aged 
eunuch  may  hope  to  attain  this  insensi- 
bility, but  not  so  a  young  one — ah  !  how 
great  have  been  my  sufferings  ! — but  I 
was  doomed  to  suffer  !  my  life  has  been  a 
series  of  misfortunes.  Born  in  slavery,  I 
marched,  without  murmuring,  toward  the 
western  ocean  :  1  hoped  to  be  purchased 
by  some  European.  My  father  had  been 
sacrificed  at  the  tomb  of  an  African  des- 
pot^ to  accompany  his  departed  shade. 
What  severer  fate  could  await  me  in  the 
islands  beyond  the  trreat  sea  ?  We  were 
approaching  the  coast,  when  a  messenger 
stopped  our  caravan.  An  enthusiast  had 
started  up  in   the  council  of  the  Euro- 
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peans,  and  forbid  them  to  traffic  in 
slaves.  Our  merchants  burned  with  rage, 
and  the  caravan  returned  toward  the  rising 
sun.  At  the  first  city,  four  hundred,  slaves 
were  reduced  to  my  present  abject  state  : 
less  happy  than  several  of  my  comrades, 
I  survived  my  degradation  ;  but  cursed  be 
the  visionary,  whose  fanaticism  prevented 
my  embarking — but  for  his  philanthropy 
I  should  have  remained  a  man. 

'^  At  the  pub  he  market,  where  so 
many  thousand  eunuchs  are  annually  ex- 
posed for  sale,  I  was  purchased  by  the 
slave-purveyor  of  the  Sultan  of  Kandahar. 
I  entered  the  harem,  where  every  thing 
wakened  my  regi'et :  alas !  I  was  not  de- 
livered from  the  desires  of  love  by  the 
inability  of  satisfying  them;  only  the  effect 
of  the  passions  was  deadened  in  me,  not 
the  cause ;  and,  far  from  being  relieved,  I 
was  surrounded  by  objects  that  never 
ceased  to  irritate  my  sensibility.  Every 
moment  my  imagination  was  inflamed  ;  a 
thousand  natural  graces  ^seemed  presented 
L  2 
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to  my  view  only  to  distress  me.  I  had 
ever  before  my  eyes  a  happy  man  ;  I  ner 
ver  conducted  a  woman  to  the  bed  of  my 
master,  I  n-ever  undressed  her,  but  I  re- 
turned to  my  own  cabin,  either  burning 
with  rage,  or  sunk  in  despair. 

'^  Thus  loaded  with  chagrin  and  ennui, 
I  had  no  confident,  into  whose  friendly 
bosom  I  could  pour  them  ;  no,  I  was 
obliged  to  conceal  my  torments  with  these 
very  women,  on  whom  my  eyes  turned 
with  so  much  tenderness  ;  I  was  forced  to 
assume  a  look  of  severity.  I  was  undone, 
had  they  seen  through  me.  What  ad- 
vantage would  they  not  have  taken  of  my 
weakness  ?  To  conceal  the  heart  of  a 
lover,  I  affected  the  gloomy  air  of  a  ty- 
rant. In  my  turn,  I  have  had  troubles 
enough  :  the  revengeful  women  have  re- 
taliated on  me  ;  there  has  been  between 
us  an  ebb  and  flow  of  empire  and  sub- 
mission. They  have  always  made  every 
humiliating  employment  fall  upon  me  ; 
they  have    made   me  rise  ten   times   in 
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d  night  for  the  merest  trifle.  I  have  been 
teazed  with  orders^  commissions  and 
whims  without  end  :  they  seemed  to  take 
turns  to  exercise  me,  and  deny  me  a  mo- 
ment's rest.  Often  would  they  pretend 
false  confidences  ;  now  I  have  been  told 
that  a  young  man  had  appeared  near 
the  wall;  now,  that  a  noise  had  been 
heard,  or  a  letter  delivered.  All  this 
must  trouble  me  :  and  then  they  have 
laughed  at  seeing  me  torment  myself ;  at 
an  other  time,  they  have  placed  me  be- 
hind the  door,  and  kept  me  there  day  and 
night.  They  have  feigned  sicknesses,  fits 
and  frights  :  they  have  never  wanted  pre- 
texts to  plague  me,  and,  on  these  occa- 
sions, I  must  pay  a  blind  obedience  to 
their  caprices.  Should  1  have  hesitated 
to  obey,  they  were  authorised  to  chastise 
me. 

'^  This  is  not  all :  I  have  never  been 
for  an  instant  certain  of  my  master's  fa- 
vor ;  I  have  had  so  many  enemies  in  his 
heart,    who    were  contriving    my    ruin. 
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These  women  have  had  their  moments 
when  I  was  not  heard,  when  nothing  was 
refused  to  them,  when  I  was  always 
wrong. 

'^  Should  I  conduct  to  my  master's  bed 
an  exasperated  woman,  I  have  had  all  to 
fear  from  her  tears  and  sighs,  from  her 
embraces,  from  her  very  pleasures.  She 
Was  in  the  field  of  her  triumphs,  hep 
charms  became  terrible  to  me,  her  ca- 
resses might  efface  the  memory  of  all  my 
past  services,  and  nought  could  insure  my 
master,  who  was  not  more  himself. 

^^  How  often  have  I  gone  to  bed  in  fa- 
vor, and  risen  in  disgrace !  Once  that  I 
was  about  to  be  flogged  so  undeservedly, 
what  had  I  done  ?  The  late  Sultan  then 
lived,  and  I  leave  a  beauty  in  his  arms. 
He  had  ordered  some  pearls  to  be  distri- 
buted among  his  women,  and  this  favorite 
imagined  that  1  had  given  her  the  worst. 
Soon  as  she  saw  him  inflamed,  she  shed 
a  flood  of  tears  ;  she  complained,  and  ma- 
naged so  well  her  complaints,  that   they 
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ia'v'reascd  in  proportion  with  his  desires. 
I  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin  when  I  least 
expected  it ;  I  was  summoned  into  his 
presence. 

'•  Tlie  mischievous  favorite  was  sittinsc 
on  the  couch  J  the  cushions  of  which  were 
scattered  about  the  chamber.  My  master 
would  fold  her  in  his  arms,  but  she  pushed 
him  back  :  a  deep  red  colored  her  cheek  ; 
her  beauty  was  heightened  by  this  resis- 
tance, and  her  turban  had  fallen  oiF  in  the 
struggle.  ^^  No,  first  perform  your  pro- 
mise," said  she,  and  attempted  to  rise. 

^^  His  love  of  justice  gave  waj/ ;  he 
made  the  fatal  sign  ;  the  slaves  flung  me 
on  the  ground,  and  heaved  my  legs  in  the 
air:  my  feet  were  stripped  in  an  instant, 
and  the  cruel  bastinado  already  raised, 
when  Almeida,  the  mother  of  the  young 
Prince,  entered. 

'^  Such  a  woman,  my  lord,  these  eyes 
will  never  behold  again  :  she  had  a  dig- 
nity, something  so  comm^anding  in  her 
air^  that  my  master  trembled  before  her 
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like  a  child^  and  even  the  chief  eunuch 
iiad  not  the  courage  to  look  her  in  the 
face.  She  was  so  beautiful — beautiful  as 
the  wives  of  the  Prophet ;  but  the  Pro- 
phet (God  forgive  me)  would  have  been 
afraid  of  her  too  ;  and  so  good — only  hear 
how  good  she  was. 

"^  The  old  Sultan,  who,  from  his  youth, 
had  been  taught  to  consider  the  women 
of  his  harem  as  the  mere  automatons  of 
his  pleasure,  w  hom  he  highly  honored  in 
admitting  them  to  his  couch,  was  obliged 
to  receive  with  thanks  the  least  favor  from 
Almeida,  and  to  submit  to  her  refusal 
with  patience.  This  was  a  new  doctrine 
in  the  harem  ;  even  this  malicious  favorite 
had  only  learned  from  her  her  own  force, 
and  copied,  for  the  first  time,  her  resis- 
tance. My  master  had  given  over  the 
pursuit  of  my  patroness,  not  because  sated 
with  her  charms,  but  because  he  was  too 
proud  to  beg  for  what  he  considered  him- 
self authorised  to  demand,  but  found  him- 
**^'elf  too  weak  to  exact.     It  may  surprise 
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your  highness  to  hear  that  the  place  of 
eunuch  is  a  post  of  honor :  we  are  a  kind 
of  courtiers  ;  and  he,  who  enjoys  the 
favor  of  his  master,  is  exposed  to  the 
hatred  of  all  his  associates.  It  was  so  with 
me.;  I  was  a  favorite,  and  the  news  of  my 
disgrace  travelled,  like  lightning,  from 
room  to  room.  Two  eunuchs,  who  hoped 
to  rise  by  my  fall,  were  complimenting 
each  other  on  the  occasion,  when  Almeida 
overheard  their  mutual  felicitations.  She 
was  not  unthankful  for  the  gentleness 
with  Vfhich  I  had  treated  her.  She  de- 
termined to  save  me ;  she  hastened  to 
intercede  for  me :  at  the  appearance  of 
her  transcendant  charms  her  rival  shrink* 
into  conscious  inferiority ;  my  master 
rises,  kicks  her  out  of  the  room,  and 
pushes  me  and  my  tormentors  headlong 
after  her.  Thus  I  escaped  a  disgraceful 
Hogging,  and,  for  the  smile  of  Almeida, 
her  doating  paramour  affixed  the  seal  to 
my  pardon. 

*^  Some  time  after  the  old  Sultan  sent 
L  5 
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me  to  a  neighboring  market  to  buy  a  pair 
of  the  fattest  slaves  from  Sunam  in  Pales- 
tine. Their  youthful  charms  had  been 
recommended  to  him  by  his  Jewish  phy- 
sician :  but^  before  my  return^  the  old 
man  had  expired ;  and  I  found  that  the 
present  Sultan  had  sold  all  his  father's 
wives  and  concubines  ;  and  I  never  heard 
the  fate  of  the  young  Prince's  mother. 

"  The  present  Sultan  had  not  reigned 
two  years  before  we  heard  the  end  of  the 
junfortunate  Shah  at  Isphahan ;  and  one 
of  his  sultanas  was  ever  terrifying  him 
with  the  idea  that  a  like  revolution  might 
deprive  him  of  his  life,  and  her  children 
of  the  succession ;  nor  ceased  she  to  tor- 
ment him  till  he  had  given  the  fatal  order 
for  the  execution  of  all  his  brothers,  and 
married  his  sisters  to  eunuchs  and  old  offi- 
cers of  the  court,  from  whom  no  progeny 
could  be  dreaded. 

'^  I  had  never  forgot  my  obligation  to 
my  kind  protectress  ;  I  determined,  at  the 
risk  of  my  life,  to  save  her  son.     How  I 
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trembled  when  the  Sultan  desired  to  see 
the  heads  of  his  two-and-tvventy  brothers! 
but^  hickily^  he  was  too  indolent  to  count 
them. 

"  But  my  disobedience  could  not  al- 
ways remain  a  secret,  though  love,  a  pas- 
sion of  which  I  might  pass  vTnsuspected; 
was  the  primary  cause  of  the  discovery, 
O  I  see  a  smile  on  your  highness's  lips, 
aggravate  not  with  your  contempt  the 
unrelenting  pangs  that  I  so  long  have 
suffered. 

^^  One  day,  as  I  was  putting  a  woman 
into  the  bath  ^,  I  felt  myself  so  transported 
that  I  lost  all  reason  and  could  not  contain 
myself.  I  thought,  on  recovering  my 
senses,  that  my  last  day  was  come ;  but  I 
escaped,  for  the  fair,  instead  of  frowning 
on  my  temerity,  encouraged  me  to  further 
liberties,  and,  during  many  months,  I  was 
ker  favored  lover. 

"  Ah,  these   short    months   were   the 
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happiest  period  of  my  life  ;  I  even  fool- 
ishly believed  that  the  sultana  loved  me, 
and^  if  jealousy  is  a  proof  of  love,  I  was  not 
perfectly  indifferent  to  her.  She  had  ob- 
served that,  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  day,  1 
visually  absented  myself  from  the  harem  : 
she  flung  a  bracelet  to  a  slave,  who  worked 
in  an  outward  garden,  and  ordered  him  to 
watch  me.  He  followed  me  to  the  house 
of  a  friend,  to  whose  care  I  had  entrusted 
the  young  Prince,  and  returned  master  of 
this  important  secret. 

"  The  following  night,  when  I  hastened 
to  the  usual  assignation,  she  assumed  a 
haughty  air  ;  she  pushed  me  back,  re- 
proached me  with  my  abject  state,  and 
ordered  me  to  bring  this  slave  to  her.  I 
was  thunderstruck  ;  what  could  1  do  ? — 
tears  stood  in  my  eyes,  and  my  throat  was 
parched  with  intolerable  thirst.  But  my 
life  and  that  of  the  young  Prince  was  in 
their  power ;  how  I  hated  and  envied  this 
base  slave,  whom  before  I  had  considered 
below  my  notice !   how  I   bit  my  pillow 
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with  rage,  after  having  led  the  man  that  I 
despised  into  the  arms  of  the  woman  that 
■i  loved ! 

'^  I  had  no  voice  for  my  complaints ; 
vexation  and  despair  preyed  upon  my 
hearty  and  my  tears  flowed  without  ceas- 
ing. Oh^  who  can  describe  the  bitterness 
of  my  sensations  !  Night  after  night  I 
was  obliged  to  facilitate  their  amour :  at 
the  sight  of  my  rival  the  fair  ran  into  his 
arms^  and  the  kisses  that  she  gave  him 
were  so  many  daggers  in  my  heart.  I  lost 
my  appetite ;  I  paid  no  attention  to  my 
master's  orders  ;  my  fellow-eunuchs  fore- 
told the  end  of  my  favor ;  every  day  I 
received  some  fresh  reprimand  ;  repeatedly 
I  lifted  my  arm  to  finish  my  torments^  but 
hope  retained  it.  I  retired  into  the  most 
solitary  walks  of  the  garden  to  frame  love- 
speeches  ;  1  fell  at  her  feet^  and  she  en- 
quired after  my  rival ;  I  fled  out  of  her 
presence  and  ran  about  the  seraglio  like  a 
maniac.  O  ye  mussulmans !  ye  true  be- 
lievers !  who  has  authorised  you  to  debase 
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your  fellow-creatures  into  the  mere  instru- 
ments of  your  jealousy  ?  O  Mahomet ! 
divine  prophet!  is  it  thou  who  hast  thu^ 
ordained  our  misery  ? 

'^  Meanwhile  a  storm  was  collecting 
over  our  heads ;  their  amour  was  disco- 
vered hy  a  second  beauty,  who  revealed  it 
to  a  third;  and  both  demanded,  as  the 
price  of  their  secresy,  to  share  the  favors 
of  the  slave;  and  the  firsts  though  not 
without  regret,  was  obliged  to  comply. 
Things  had  proceeded  a  long  time  in  this 
current,  which  carried  me  along  with  it. 
Though  my  life  was  in  continual  danger, 
they  treated  me  as  a  mere  nothing.  When, 
one  night,  all  my  precautions  were  vain  ; 
— their  merriment  overleaped  its  usual 
bounds,  and  awaked  a  fourth  woman,  wha 
lay  in  a  neighboring  room,  and  she  insisted 
that  the  slave  should  pay  a  tribute  to  her 
charms ;  but  the  w  retch  had  already  paid 
too  many  to  her  rivals.  She  considered 
his  disobedience  an  affront  to  her  charms, 
an  offence  never  forgiven  in  a  harem  :  her 
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cries  aroused  the  whole  seragho ;  the  Sul- 
tan rushed  hi  with  his  drawn  seymitar^ 
cut  off  the  heads  of  tlie  fair  offenders^  and 
was  just  about  to  sacrifice  their  paramour, 
when  the  vile  slave  stopped  his  arm,  and 
oiFered  to  purchase  his  life,  by  discovering 
what  he  called  a  state  conspiracy.  He 
then  revealed  the  existence  of  the  young 
Prince,  and  was  sent,  with  the  other  two 
slaves,  to  drag  him  from  his  asylum. 

"  Time,  or  perhaps  an  inclination  to  a 
new  beauty,  had  poured  a  balm  into  my 
wounds,  and  I  was  sunk  in  a  reverie  on 
her  charms,  when  the  moon  betrayed  me 
in  my  favorite  walk.  The  mutes  seized 
me  in  the  garden ;  the  fatal  cord  was  al- 
ready round  my  neck,  when  the  three 
valorous  knights,  whom  I  at  first  mistook 
for  the  three  slaves  sent  to  fetch  the  young 
Prince,  rushed  from  their  concealment  and 
delivered  me." 

The  black  eunuch  had  just  finished, 
when  the  thunder  of  the  artillery  announ- 
ced the  procession,  and  the  martial  music 
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called  the  company  to  the  balcony.  The 
Grand  Master  requested  one  of  the  knights 
not  to  trust  Ibrahim  out  of  his  sight,  till  a 
a  proclamation,  setting  forth  his  merits, 
should  be  published,  lest  he  (so  great  was 
the  national  hatred  against  all  eunuchs) 
should  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  populace. 

Preceded  by  the  banners  of  the  city, 
came  the  inhabitants  of  Malabar  and  of 
the  whole  empire  of  Indostan,  who,  as 
volunteers,  had  shared  the  glory  and  dan- 
ger of  this  expedition.  This  brave  body 
were  called  the  S07is  of  free  women. 

Next  followed  the  second  body,  com- 
posed of  the  gentry  of  the  empire :  the 
points  of  their  swords  were  adorned  with 
the  turbans  of  the  Mahometans  sacrificed 
to  their  hereditary  hatred.  This  generous 
body  were  called  the  nephews  of  heroes. 

Next  appeared  those  Nairs  who  had 
receive  d  honorable  wounds  :  they  reposed 
on  litters,  which  were  spread  also  with  the 
turbans  of  the  slain.  They  were  not  car- 
ried by  slaves,   though  slaves  were  not 
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wanting  to  grace  this  triumph,  but  were 
borne  by  their  own  countrymen,  zealous 
of  giving  them  tliis  pubhc  mark  of  their 
approbation. 

Then  walked  the  young  Prince  of  Kan- 
dahar, in  his  Persian  dress.  Two  of  his 
gallant  deliverers  accompanied  him,  to 
guard  the  young  mussulman  from  any 
popular  insult. 

Then,  borne  by  a  candidate  of  the  order^ 
came  the  grand  standard  of  the  phoenix. 

Fifty  triumphal  cars,  drawn  by  milk- 
white  coursers  from  the  imperial  stables, 
presented  to  the  public  view  the  beauties 
of  the  harem  ;  beauties  hitherto  concealed 
from  the  eyes  of  their  nearest  kindred — 
beauties  whom  the  very  sun  had  never 
beheld.  But  their  veils  were  rent  asun^ 
der,  and  now  composed  the  scarfs  that 
floated  at  the  side  of  their  illustrious 
champions,  who,  mounted  on  Persian 
horses,  escorted  these  carriages  amid  the 
acclamations  of  an  admiring  crowd.  Their 
very  steeds  seemed  to  share  the  triumph 
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of  their  riders^  and  to  glory  in  the  deh- 
very  of  their  contry women. 

Language  has  no  words,  painting  has 
no  colors  to  express  the  marks  of  astonish- 
ment and  surprise  on  the  countenances  of 
these  released  captives :  one  must  have 
hurst  the  gates  of  a  prison  to  be  able 
to  conceive  their  feelings  ;  slaves  they  had 
been,  and  now  they  were  free  and  beyond 
the  power  of  their  tyrants :  the  heart  of 
the  young  widow  was  never  so  joyful. 

Every  object  around  them  how  new 
and  astonishing !  the  streets  full  of  men 
and  women,  a  promiscuous  crowd.  They 
see  the  same  woman  successively  addressing 
different  men  ;  the  sam.e  man  saluting 
different  women,  and  no  dagger  drawn  by 
the  men,  who  accompany  them,  to  avenge 
the  insult.  And  how  singular  appears 
Calicut  to  them,  though  they  had  passed 
through  other  provincial  cities  since  they 
crossed  the  Indus.  How  unlike  the  cities 
of  Persia,  where  jealousy  has  placed  every 
window  toward  the  interior  court ;  so  that 
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the  tyranny  of  every  domestic  despot 
remains  concealed  from  his  nearest  neigh- 
bor, and  the  weary  passenger  in  the  street 
goes  through  a  dull  row  of  prisons  :  but 
here^  in  Calicut^  the  houses  are  full  of 
windows,  looking  toward  the  street,  and 
these  windows  full  of  men  and  women, 
conversing  with  as  little  restraint  as  those 
below.  "  O,  ye  Houris,  we  envy  you 
not  the  joys  from  which  we  are  excluded. 
We  have  found  our  paradise  on  earth  1" 

This  is  a  day  of  wonders ;  every  mo- 
ment their  astonishment  increases :  the 
sumptuous  banquet  is  spread,  and  the 
master  of  the  ceremonies  invites  them  to 
take  their  places  ;  and,  how  charming  the 
idea,  what  novelty  in  their  situation,  each 
female  is  seated  next  to  her  heroic  deli- 
verer. A  familiary  unknown  in  the  ha- 
rem, the  two  sexes  eat  together  :  the  weak 
woman  may  venture  to  place  herself  at  the 
same  table  with  the  man,  her  lord  and 
master;  but   awav  with  these  unnatural 
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titles !  she  is  under  ^the  safeguard  of  the 
Nair.laws^  her  rights  are  guarantied  by  the 
valor  of  the  phoenix.  Restraint  is  banish- 
ed from  tiie  feast,  yet  she  has  no  appetite^ 
wonder  chains  her  hps,  but  her  eyes 
devour  the  pageantry. 

The  enhvening  viohn  calls  them  from 
the  table,  and  the  dance  begins  ;  but  how 
different  from  the  dances  of  Persia  !  Of- 
ten had  these  fair  captives  exercised  the 
delightful  art  before  their  superbient  mas- 
ters, who  sat  lolling  in  sullen  majesty  on 
their  cushions,  with  their  pipes  resting  on 
the  ground.  In  vain  had  they  endea- 
vored, by  their  animated  gestures,  to  ex- 
press the  fire  that  consumed  them.  One 
only  could  catch  the  handkerchief,  and 
this  favor,  without  completing  the  hap- 
piness of  the  favorite,  aggravated  the  tor- 
ments of  her  rivals ;  but  now  it  was  the 
dance  of  freedom,  not  of  slavery.  It  was 
not  a  mark  of  homage,  which  the  haughty 
despot  condescended  to  receive  from  her 
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sex,  and  would  have  considercd  a  practice 
derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  his  own=^'  ; 
here  it  was  the  pastime  of  both  sexes^ 
who  met  on  a  footing  of  equahty,  desirous 
of  pleasing,  and  easy  to  be  pleased  :  it 
was  perhaps  the  prelude  of  further  inti- 
macies. 

What  pleasure  beamed  ia  their  eyes ! 
what  vivacity  was  in  their  motions !  With 
W'hat  cordiality  they  accepted  every  new 
oifer  ;  with  what  readiness  they  returned 
to  their  former  partners  !  Though  awk- 
ward at  first,  under  such  instructors  their 
dancing  could  not  fail  to  improve,  and 
every  round  brought  them  nearer  to  per- 
fection in  the  valses,  before  perfectly  un- 
known to  them. 

The  young  Mussulman  was  surprised 
that  any  man  could  degrade  himself  so  far 
as  to  dance,  and  walked  up  and  down  the 
room  with  visible  marks  of  contempt. 
Osva  by  chance  approached  him,  when  one 


*  See  Baron  be  Tott's  Travels. 
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of  the  knights,  who,  inspired  by  curiosity 
or  good  nature,  had  begun  a  conversation 
with  him,  pointed  her   out  to  him  as  an 
imperial  Princess  ;  Abas  started,  and  ran  :^ 
out  of  the  hall  with  all  his  forqe. 

A  servant  overtook  him  in  the  court- 
yard, but  could  not  persuade  him  to  re- 
turn ;  at  length  the  eunuch,  who  had 
remained  in  the  apartment  of  the  Grand 
Master,  was  sent  after  him,  and  with 
difficulty  brought  him  back  to  the  hall. 

Ibrahim  thus  accounted  for  his  flight. 
"  Last  summer  we  were  transporting  the 
women  of  the  Sultan  to  his  country  pa- 
lace, where  the  court  were  to  pass  the  hot 
season.  The  slaves  had  made  the  signal 
for  the  people  to  retire  :  we  had  already 
placed  the  favorites  in  their  boxes,  in 
which  they  were  to  be  carried  across  the 
river,  when  Abas,  who  then  lived  in  dis- 
guise at  my  friend's  house,  w^as  discovered 
on  the  banks,  and  almost  bastinadoed  to 
death  for  his  carelessness.  Since  this  time 
he  has  always  trembled  at  the  approach 
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of  a  princess,  and  he  forgot  that  he  was 
in  a  land  of  hberty  when  the  Princess 
Osva  passed  him  ;  for  if  the  misfortune  of 
seeing  the  boxes,  containing  the  royal 
concubines,  merited  so  severe  a  chastise- 
ment, what  tortures  might  not  punish 
his  temerity,  whose  eyes  had  beheld  a 
princess  without  her  veil." 

The  whole  assembly  smiled  at  this 
anecdote,  and,  before  the  young  Maho- 
metan had  entirely  recovered  his  courage, 
Osva  had  the  malice  to  augment  his  per- 
plexity, by  kissing  him  in  the  middle  of 
the  hall ;  and,  as  Abas  was  a  pretty  youth, 
the  ladies  of  honor  were  j^leased  to  follow 
her  example. 

]\Iean while,  the  dance  continued,  but 
was  interrupted  by  an  accident  proceeding 
from  the  same  source,  the  subjection  of 
the  Mahometan  women.  Rahida  had 
long  been  the  useless  ornament  of  a  ha- 
rem, kept  for  the  vanity,  not  for  the 
happiness  of  her  master.  Less  useful  than 
the  treasures  ofthe  miser^  for  the  m[iser 
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has  a  pleasure  in  reviewing  his  gold,  she, 
alas,  lost  among  a  multitude  of  rivals,  had 
never  been  summoned  into  his  presence. 
She  was  a  flovver  in  a  cultivated  garden, 
but  the  pampered  possessor  passed  by, 
and  its  fragrance  seemed  doomed  to  ex- 
pire unnoticed  as  the  rose  of  the  desart. 
Far  from  being  happy  herself,  she  had  not 
even  the  satisfaction  of  contributing  to  the 
happiness  of  an  other.  How  insupport- 
able w^as  her  situation  !  a  fire  glowed  in 
her  veins,  and  she  dreamt  not  that  there 
were  a  power  in  nature  to  extinguish  it. 
In  her  simplicity,  she  fancied  herself  en- 
chanted, but  could  find  no  relief  in  a 
variety  of  amulets,  containing  the  most 
noted  passages  in  the  Koran,  which  she 
bound  round  her  arms,  and  placed  near 
her  palpitating  heart.  She  felt  herself 
ill,  but  her  case  was  hopeless,  for  she 
knew  not  the  cause  of  her  malady.  Such 
were  her  sufferings,  when  the  Nair  army 
approached  the  seraglio  ;  the  bolts  sprang 
back^    the  bars   were  burst   asunder ;    a 
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knight  of  the  phoenix  came^  he  «aw,  and 
conquered  ;  he  gave  her  her  hberty^  nor 
was  she  ungrateful  for  the  gift. 

This  amiable  magician  had  charmed 
away  her  complaint^  and,  now  restored  to 
health,  she  was  partaking  with  him  the 
pleasures  of  the  dance.  O  the  luxury 
of  her  sensations !  she  formerly,  when 
grievously  ill,  had  only  been  permitted  to 
thrust  her  tongue  and  her  hand  through  a 
hole  of  a  curtain,  to  the  sight  and  touch 
of  her  physician  ;  and  now  she  found  her- 
self encircled  by  the  arms  of  the  man  of 
her  heart.  Her  senses  were  in  a  delirium. 
In  valsing  round,  her  lover  smiles  signi- 
ficantly, and  her  Persian  timidity  turns 
aside,  her  eyes  swimming  in  tears  of  de- 
light ;  when  the  appearance  of  Ibrahim 
strikes  her  :  it  were  as  if  the  black  an^el 
of  death  had  arrived  to  tear  her  from  pa- 
radise ;  her  color  changes,  a  mortal  cold 
runs  through  her  frame,  and  the  arms  of 
the  knight  just  hinder  her  fall.     She   is 
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supported  to  a  seat,  and  receives  every 
assistance  :  at  length  she  opens  her  eyes  ; 
'^  The  eunuch!  the  eunuch!  help  me! 
save  me !"  she  cries,  and  clings  to  the 
person  of  her  protector.  Her  lover  soon 
inspired  her  w  ith  confidence,  she  laughed 
at  her  weakness,  proceeding  from  the  force 
of  habit,  and  recommenced  the  dance. 
Nevertheless,  the  murmurs  against  the 
eunuch,  raised  by  the  spectators  in  the 
gallery,  w^ere  so  loud,  that  he  was  recom- 
mended to  retire  ;  and  the  Princess  Osva 
and  the  Grand  Master,  to  give  him  a  pub- 
lic mark  of  their  approbation,  accom- 
panied him  into  the  adjoining  apartment. 
Grand  Master. 
My  good  friend,  I  wish  we  could  offer 
you  some  asylum,  where  you  might  pass 
your  life  in  comfort :  a  state  of  happiness 
nothing  could  promise  you  5  the  ven- 
geance of  heaven  will  overtake  them,  who 
thus  deface  the  works  of  their  creator. 
You  are  so  deserving  of  our  esteem,  yet 
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nothing,  I  fear,  will  be  able  to  change  the 
rooted  hatred  of  our  countrymen  to  your 
miserable  class. 

Ibrahim. 
Alas!  I  might  vegetate  here  or  else- 
where, but  in  England  only  I  could  hope 
to  live.  There  I  would  buy  a  wife,  and  it 
should  be  the  purport  of  my  life  to  make 
her  happy.  Her  harem  should  have  a 
ceiling  of  gold,  and  she  should  walk  on 
magnificent  carpets ;  the  worms  of  Da- 
mascus should  spin  for  her  trowsers,  the 
pearls  of  Arabia  should  circle  her  neck, 
and  the  jewels  of  Golconda  hang  to  her 
nostrils  ;  she  should  bathe  in  essences  of 
rose,  and  fatten  on  the  finest  rice  ;  slaves 
should  dance  to  divert  her,  or  sing  to  lull 
her  to  sleep  ;  my  whole  property  (for  I 
liave  amassed  some  treasures)  I  would  con- 
secrate to  her  amusement.  O  how  happy 
I  could  be  with  an  Englishwoman !  I 
would  never  whip  her,  I  would  never  shut  ^ 
her  up  in  the  dark,  nor  forbid  her  to  put 
M  2 
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on  her  best  clothes^  nor  send  her  supper- 
less  to  bed. 

Osva. 
My  countrywoman  would  be  infinitely 
obhged   to  you  for   such  good  treatment. 
Perhaps  you  know  not  that  I  was  born 
in  England  ? 

Ibrahim. 
In  England— tell  me^  how  far  is  Eng- 
land ?  how  many  days'  journey  ? 
Osva, 
England  is  an  island. 

Ibrahim, 
Well,  then,  in  how  many  days  would  a 
camel  arrive  there  ? 

Osva. 
1  tell  you,  England  is  an  island, 

Ibrahim, 
Well,  then,  how  many  days'  march  ? 

Osva, 
One  must  go  by  water. 
Ibrahim, 
But  I  hate  the  water  ;  I  would  prefe] 
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going  by  land,  even  though  I  went  round 
about. 

Osva  smiled,  and  reflected  how  igno- 
rant a  nation  must  be,  the  education  of 
whose  principal  persons  is  entrusted  to 
eunuchs  ;  and  the  eunuch  muttered  be- 
tween his  teeth,  '^  It  is  strange  a  woman 
can  never  give  a  direct  answer  to  a  simple 
question." 

Osva,   however,    was   struck   with   the 
singular  preference  which  the  eunuch  gave 
to    England,    and  her   curiosity   induced 
her  to  recommence  the  conversation. 
Osva, 

As  you  are  inclined  to  visit  England, 
my  recommendation  might  perhaps  be 
useful  to  you  there.  Have  you  friends 
there  ?  are  you  acquainted  with  any 
Englishman  ? 

Ibrahim. 

Friends  I  have  none — I  never  saw  an 
Englishman  in  my  life,  but  an  EngHsh- 
woman  I  have  seen,  and,  if  all  her  coun- 
trywomen   resemble    her,    I  shall   never 
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desire   to    quit    England    so    long   as    I 
breathe  :  but  she  is  not  in    England,  and 
probably  never  will  be. 
Osva, 

Where  is  she  then  ? 

Ibrahim. 

At  Kandahar,  in  the  seraglio  of  the 
vSultan :  listen  to  my  melancholy  tale. 
Your  look  is  the  look  of  pity  ;  your  voice 
announces  a  feeling  heart ;  you  are  the 
coutitryv^^oman  of  my  beloved,  and  can 
compassionate  the  sufferings  of  a  eunuch. 

"  Some  months  have  passed,  since  the 
slave-purveyor  of  our  harem  made  the 
purchase  of  an  Englishwoman  ;  and  I  was 
ordered  to  put  her  into  the  bath,  and 
prepare  her  for  my  master  s  visit.  She 
seemed  in  a  state  of  stupefaction ;  her  eyes, 
in  a  heavy  languor,  were  fixed  on  the 
ground,  or  unmeaningly  regarded  the 
surrounding  objects.  She  never  opened 
her  lips,  but,  without  expressing  cither 
satisfaction  or  aversion,  permitted  me  to 
perfume  and  dress  her  as  I  thought  pro 
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per.  If  her  torpor,  thought  I,  proceeds 
not  from  the  fatigues  of  a  long  journey, 
\vhich  she  has  made  through  desarts  and 
over  mountains,  pent  up  in  a  close  cage 
and  fixed  on  a  camel's  back,  she  must  be 
the  dullest^  stupidest,  least  interesting 
creature  alive, 

"  A  slave  entered,  and  informed  me  that 
the  Sultan  had  finished  his  repast,  and 
was  waiting  for  the  new  purchase.  I  sig- 
nified to  her  his  supreme  orders ;  she 
w^oke  from  her  lethargy ;  a  new  express 
sion  animated  her  features  ;  rage  burnt  in 
her  eye,  and  heaved  her  bosom  ;  she 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  refused  to 
stir  from  the  spot.  At  that  moment,  I 
found  her  interesting,  and  remarked  that 
she  was  a  lovely  woman.  My  master, 
impatient  at  this  unusual  delay,  hastened 
into  the  uoom  and  w^ould  fold  her  in  his 
arms;  she  pushed  him  back,  began  to 
revile  our  prophet  and  his  holy  laws,  and^ 
tearing  from  her  neck  a  pearl  necklace, 
with  which  she  had  just  before  suffered 
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me  to  adorn  her^  flung  the  beads  into 
his  face.  My  master  ran  out  of  the  room 
as  from  a  maniac. 

"  He  returned  and  found  her  tranquil  ; 
she  cast  herself  at  his  feet,  and,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes,  begged  him  to  spare  her 
honor  and  virtue,  meaning  her  chastity, 
as  I  discovered  afterward.  Perhaps 
chastity  may  pass  as  a  virtue  in  England, 
though  absolutely  forbidden  by  the  pro- 
phet ;  for  a  woman  without  children,  is 
like  a  tree  without  fruit.  But  I  will  nei- 
ther detail  his  importunity  and  violence, 
nor  her  sufferings  and  resistance.  During 
some  months,  neither  threats  nor  in- 
treaties,  neither  ill  treatment  nor  presents, 
no  attention  that  could  flatter  her  vanity, 
nor  the  horrors  of  a  dungeon,  where  she 
was  confined  to  bread  and  water,  nothing 
eould  effect  the  least  alteration  in  her 
aversion  to  my  master.  Should  he  try 
violence,  he  found  her  strength  increase 
in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  his  at- 
tacks.    She  exerted-,  in  her  defence,  those 
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nails^  in  her  frenzy,  so  fatal  to  her  own 
beauty,  the  source  of  her  persecution; 
and  even  the  slaves,  who,  more  than  once, 
were  called  to  assist  his  attempts,  were 
obliged  to  retire  baffled  from  the  under- 
taking. 

"  Once  that  she  had  been  confined  to  a 
dark  room,  as  I  brought  her  her  daily 
food,  she  began  a  conversation  with  me. 
To  me  she  was  all  gentleness,  though  a 
demon  in  the  presence  of  my  master.  In 
short,  she  promised  to  marry  me,  if  I 
could  deliver  her  from  the  harem  ;  and, 
though  she  would  not  allow  me  the  least 
freedom,  not  even  to  kiss  her  hand,  she 
is  the  only  woman  who  ever  preferred  me 
to  a  man. 

"  How  often  has  my  master,  disap- 
pointed in  his  attempts  on  this  refractory 
Englishwoman,  retired  to  bury  his  cha- 
grin in  the  arms  of  some  more  willing 
beauty  :  yet  this  Enghshwoman  has  pro- 
mised to  marry  me. 
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"  I  proposed  to  exert  myself,  at  tlie 
next  fair^  to  procure  for  my  master's  use 
some  slave^  wliose  exquisite  beauty  and 
accomplishments  might  drive  the  Eng- 
lishwoman out  of  his  thoughts.  He  then 
might  repay  her  aversion  with  indiffer- 
ence, and,  as  he  had  often  promised  me 
my  freedom  and  some  slave  in  marriage  *, 
might  bestow  her  upon  me  as  a  reward  of 
my  long  services.  Such  were  the  plans 
on  my  love.  I  was  dreaming  on  these 
projects  the  very  night  when  the  vile 
slave  sacrificed  me  to  his  own  safety." 

Here  the  black  eunuch  stopped,  and, 
the  music  in  the  ball-room  ceasing  at  the 
same  moment,  Osva  wished  him  a  good 
night,  and  retired. 

Her  attendants  had  left  the  Princess  ; 
she  cast  herself  on  her  couch,  and  was 
reflecting  on  the  captivity  of  the  unhappy 
Endishwoman  ;    it   was    the   stillness  of 
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midnight;  when,  suddenly,  she  lieard 
a  harp,  which  one  of  the  ladies  of  honor, 
who  inhabited  a  neighboring  apartment* 
thus  accompanied. 


MiRYA's  praisos  I  rocite  ; 

Ye,  whose  mothers  e'er  were  free. 
And  whose  uncles  shone  in  figlit, 
Cannet  hear  but  with  delight 

Lofty  songs  of  liberty, 

Mirva,  of  majestic  air, 

Samorina  fair  above 
All  whom  Calicut  thought  fair, 
Trod  upon  her  golden  hair 

In  the  myrtle-bow' r  of  love. 

Mador,  when  the  fight  was  done^ 
Was  the  lover  whom  she  chose, 
Braver  vras  no  mother's  son. 
And  the  laurels  he  had  won 

Deck'd  the  couch  of  their  repose. 

But,  who  come  with  martial  stride  ? 
'Tis  the  foe  from  Kandahar- 
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Tie  lias  pass'd  the  Indian  tfdc- ; 
And  the  Shah's  sultaiiic  pride 
Is  in  march  to  Malabar. 

Has  he  then  the  Indus  pass'd  r 

Every  mother's  son  must  arm  ; 
Mussulmans,  ye  breathe  your  last. 
Phoenix*,  blow  a  bitter  blast  ! 
Hark  !  the  trumpet  sounds  alarm. 

Free  from  each  domestic  chain. 

Ready  to  devote  their  lives, 
Nothing  can  the  Nairs  detain 
From  the  glory-yieldiitg  plain. 

They've  no  children,  they  no  wives. 

The)',  array'd  in  order  bright, 

Burn,  the  onset  to  begin  ; 
"  Who,"  cries  Aigrof,  valorous  knight, 
"  Who  shall  lead  us  to  the  fight  ? 

''  Where  is  Mador  Marsorin?"' 

Aigrof  to  the  bower  hies 

From  the  din  of  battle  far, 
There  the  love-sick  warrior  lies  : 
"  Mador,  may  I  trust  my  eyes  ? 
Thou,  the  pride  of  Malabar." 

*  The  Herald. 
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"  Thiou,  a  Nair,  and  canst  tlj^ou  see 

Foes  in  our  maternal  reign  ? 
tlona,  born  a  Nairess  free, 
Wilt  thoa  not  her  champion  be  ? 

Rona  drags  a  Persian  chain." 

'*  See/'  replied  the  am' rous  Nair, 

"  I  am  chain'd  to  this  retreat ; 
See  the  chain  I'm  doom'd  to  wear ;" 
And  he  pointed  to  the  hair, 

Flowing  down  to  Mirva's  feet. 

Mirva  rose,  and,  at  a  blow, 

Cut  her  golden  locks  in  twain : 
^^  With  these  tresses  string  thy  bow, 
"  May  thy  arrow  reach  tlio  foe, 

"  See,  I've  exit  the  hero's  chain  *." 


*  When,  in  April,  1809,  Buonaparte  was  on 
his  march  to  cross  the  Inn,  all  Austria  glowed 
■with  a  military  ardor,  and  the  ladies  seemed  ani- 
mated with  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  Spartans.  The 
German  version  of  this  ballad  was  then  published 
in  the  Vienna  Spectator,  among  other  songs  calcu- 
lated to  fan  the  sacred  fire,  and,  after  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  Nairs^  the  following  was  added  in  a 
note.     *'  Though  our  customs   and  opini©ns  may 
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dflfer  so  widely  from  those  of  tiiis  remarkable  peo- 
ple, our  patriots  are  animated  with  no  less  enthu- 
siasm. They  also  will  defend,  from  any  enemy,  the 
river  which  forms  our  boundary..  They  have  sworn 
never  to  abandon  the  colors  embroidered  by  the 
hands  of  our  Empress." 
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i*rmted  by  F.  Vigurs,  53,  Princes  Street, 
Lt'icof^tcr  Square,  Loiwiou. 
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